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BYSTAL PALACE SATURDAY CONCERTS. 

The Programme on the 11th inst. will include—Overture 

in C (from Op. 52), Schumann ; ‘ Seay my No. 1, in C minor, 

Mendelssohn ; Triple Concerto, for Violin, Violoncello, Piano- 

forte, and Orchestra, Beethoven ; ; Overture, “ Benvenuto 

Cellini,” Berlioz. Vocalists, Madame Noring (her second ap- 

), Herr Noring (his first aj ogpomsuna, The Swedish 

peat), Hore Violin, Madame Norman Neruda. Violon- 

oie — Piatti.. Pianoforte, Mr. Charles Hallé, Conductor, 
Mr. MANNS. Numbered Stalls, Half-a-Crown. 





R. ALFRED GILBERT and MADAME GIL- 
BERT’S CHAMBER CONVERT, St. George's Hall, 
WEDNESDAY NEXT, April 15th, at 8 o'clock. Mdme. Gilbert, 
Mdme. Martorelli Garcia, r. Wilbye Cooper, Mr. Percy Rivers. 
Violin, Herr Strauss; Violoncelte, Signor Pezze; Pianoforte, 
Mr, Alfred Gilbert ; ‘Accompanist, Mr. Charles £. Stephens. 
Tickets, 5s., 2s. 6d., 1s.; family ticket, 10s. 6d.; at the Hall ; 
or Mr. Alfred Gilbert, The Woodlands, 89, Maida-vale, 





NOW READY. 
THE MARCH OF THE BLACK WATCH, 
(42nd Highlanders), 

Composed and Arranged by 
MICHAEL WATSON, 
Bgavtivvtty ILtustRaTrap iy CoLovns. 

Price 4s. 

Ransrorp. & Soy, 2, Princes-street, Oxford-circus, 





aeeey FOLI begs to announce that he will 

return to London on May 10th. Address, until Feb; 17th, 
Grand Hotel de la Paix, Moscow, Russia; after that da 
until May 8rd, Opera Italien Theatre An der Wien, Vienna. 





RGANIST and CHOIRMASTER WANTED, 
for Dundalk Parish Church. Salary £40. Dundalk is a 
field for a first-class Music-teacher.—Address Mr. W. 
past, Hon. Sec., Select Vestry, Dundalk. 





UTHORS’ WORKS Published on Mutual 
a by WILKIE, WOOD and CO., 22, Hanway- 





JUST PUBLISHED. 


ELDORADO: 
THE WHOLE OF THE MUSIC 
AS SUNG NIGHTLY AT THE 


STRAND THEATRE. 


PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


London: J. B. Cramzn & Co., 201, Regent-street. 


HE NEW NATIONAL SONG, “LET THE 
HILLS RESOUND.” Words L. H. F. DU TER- 
REAUX. Music by BRINLEY RI DS. ‘There is no 
ange “ye whatever een hay Hills Resound’ should 


God Bless the Prince of 
im Y Vide ee ae “ The second 
18 dang The 


success 
Piano Solo and Duet, 24 ps 


EN THE SHIP COMES HOME. ~ 
Song. By Miss LINDSAY (Mrs. J. W. Bliss). 
free by post for 24 stamps. “This little gem of the season 
bids fair to become a second ‘Far Away,’ 8 Dee of the seaoce: 
composer, en he ee 
sympathy, and will have its full share of drawing-room 
popalarty. "==_Vide ‘‘ Orchestra.” hm ae. | iyerbeaps soy vad 
an wil aio the fame of the composer as & song-writer. 





Semps. The fang, 18 canoe 


FAIR DOVE, 0 FOND DOVE, ee 
GATTY., No. 4, PF, a, F BE. No. hte 

for soprano or tenor. Post free for 24 stam “We 
have seldom met with so much beauty concealed Alte 
Se —* Edinburgh Courant.” 


nda 


ingon-e Onder of all musione 


SUPERIOR EDITIONS, 


CAREFULLY REVISED. 


BURROWES’S 


THOROUGH-BASS PRIMER, 


Price 28. 6d. cloth back, or full bound in 
cloth 3s. 6d. 





BURROWES’S 


PIANOFORTE PRIMER; 


CONTAINING THE 


RUDIMENTS OF MUSIC. 


With Cramer’s Dictionary of Musical Terms, 





Price 1s, 6d. cloth back ; full bound 2s. 





RAMER’S DANCE ALBUM for 1874, with 
Elegant Cover and Dedication Page, in gold and bronze. 
Quadrille ‘“‘ LES BAVARDS” 
Waltz “LINDA” 


Lancers ‘MERRY OLD TIMES” oe Godfrey. 
Galop “FUN OF THE BALL” ++ «+ Marriott. 
Polka “PEERLESS PIER” +» «+ Marriott, 


Price Two Shillings and Sixpence nett. Sent post free for Two 
Shillings and Ninepence. 

The above named Dances can be had separately, with hand- 
somely illustrated Frontispiece, 28. each. 





TREKELL’'S NEW COMPOSITIONS. 


BOURERE In F major .. .. oa ab Gel Ae 
LES ECLAIREURS. Impromptu .. te ge 
LE TRIANON. Gavotte .. .. oo +s co oo oe 
LULLABY. Cradle Song .. 6 se ue soe 
THE MAGIC HARP. Caprice os 
THE WOODLAND SPRITE. Morceau de Salon m= 





SPEER 





= BELA’S NEW DANCE MUSIC. 


DIE LETZTEN GLUCKS-STUNDEN. Waltzes .. 4s. 
TRAUM-GLUCK. Polka Mazurka .. .. 
(Both elegantly Illustrated in Colours). 

DIE GLUCKSGOTTIN, Polka-Francaise . 4s. 
Quite equal to Gungl’s and Strauss’s best efforte. 





EMESIS SONGS AND DANCE MUSIC 

(encored nightly at the Strand Theatre) :—‘‘THE LAN- 
GUAGE OF LOVE” (sung by Mr. Edward Terry, Mr. Hillier, 
Mr. Howard Paul, &c.), “‘WHAT ARE A LADY'S WANTS 
TO-DAY?” “DON’T MAKE ME LAUGH,” and “WILL 
YOU TAKE MY ARM” Quadrilles and Galop, by J, FITZ- 
GERALD; and Waltzes, Solos, and Duets, 43,; post free, 
2s, each. 


~~ aoe 





LONDON: J. B. CRAMER ann CO., 
201, REGENT STREET; 





INSLEYS’ MAGAZINE. 
MONTHLY. 
PRICE ONE SHILLING, 





ADAME DE SEVIGNE, HER COR- 
COMTESSE DE i DE PULGA. s 2 ola, va, with Portrait,” a 


SUMMER IN SPAIN. By Mrs. 
RAMSAY. 1 vol 8vo., with Frontispiece and Vignette. 


OUND ABOUT THE ISLANDS; or, 
cf Ponapas Spots near Home. By CLEMENT W. SCOTT. 


HE MISCELLANEOUS WORKS OF 
~ a ae HOLLINGSHEAD. 8 vols. demy 8vo., with 














NORTHODOX LONDON; or, Phases 
rons aE B te Mezepala. By the Ber, 


RTHODOX LONDON; or, Phases of 


aaa. the Author 
of “* Unorthodox London,” &c. » 


HE ONLY ONE OF HER MOTHER. 
By the Author of * Altogether Wrong," &c. 3 vola, 


(\NCE AND FOR EVER; or, Passages 


in the Life of the Curate of Dan the Author of 
«No Appeal.” 3 bury. By 


A FRIEND AT COURT. By ALEX- 


ANDER CHARLES EWALD, F.S.A. 3 vols. 


LIFE’S REWARD. By H. M. 
LYSONS, 2 vols, 


rer SINCLAIR'S WIFE. By Mrs. 
J. H. RIDDELL, 3 vols. 


YOUNG MAN’S LOVE. By Mrs, 
(PHAT LITTLE FRENCHMAN, By 


























GEORGE HOOPER. 8 vols. 
the Author of “Ship Ahoy.” 8 vols, 

RANTLEY GRANGE: Benedicts and 
Bachelors. By SHELSLEY BEAUCHAMP, 3 vols. 


OR BEAUTY’'S SAKE: a New Novel. 
1 vol. 


pe aoe BROTHERS, 
8, CATHERINE STREET, STRAND. 
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“MARCHE DES VAINQUEURS,” 


POUR LE PIANO, 
PAR 
J. HENRY POLLARD, 
Price 4s, 
Also (in the Press) an Organ Arrangement of the same, 
price 4s, 


London: J. B. Caamzn & Co,, 201, Regent-street. 
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THE ORCHESTRA. 








J. T. HAYES, 
Church Publisher and Bookseller, 


LYALL PLACE, EATON SQUARE, 
Would draw the attention of Town and Country Clergy and Laity 
to his now having a Central Branch at 
4, HENRIETTA ST., COVENT GARDEN, 
Where, besides his own Publications, he has on sale a good 
selection of those of other Church Firms. 





WORKS PUBLISHED BY J. T. HAYES. 


CHURCH STORIES for SUNDAYS, HOLY-DAYS, 
&c. (90 in all.) By C. A. JONES, aa Bi of — = 
Old,” &c. In Fifteen Packets, each 1s., 

4 Vols, cloth, each 5s. ; Postage, 4}d. etarated) Kiso in 
4 thinner Vols. 2s. 6d. each 
** Amongst the Church stories’ 8 ye = we have not met 
any that for simple beauty, wantety of lide and powerf elething 
high teaching in language which the young caa take in, rivals 
this series.”"—Church Work. 


DAYS at LEIGHSCOMBE. 2s.; by Post 2s. 2d. 
“ Extremely good : well told.”—Literary Churchman. 
A prettier s was never written.” —Guerdian, 
* Charming) dd: full of interest.”—Church Review. 
“An att ve little tale." —Church Times, 


FROM DARKNESS to LIGHT: a New Confirma- 
tion Tale. 2s. 6d. ; by Post 2s. 8d. 
“A really beautiful "~-Literary Churchman, 
** An excellent tale for boys.” —Church Times, 


CURIOSITIES of OLDEN TIMES. By Rev. 8. 
BARING-GOULD. 6s., by Post 6a. 4d. 

“Pure amusement, but of a high and recondite character. 
A repertory of the Oddest and drollest articles imaginable, 
from whieh it is hard to break away until the whole store has 

examined.” —Guardian. 


NORWEGIAN TALES. Preface by the Rev. 8, 
BARING-GOULD. 8s. 64.; by Post 8s. 0d. 
‘Some are quaint and pretty ; some have a little dash “ 
hamour in them. Here there ~? style reminds one of 
Fouyué's charming stories.” —Guardia: 


TALES of KIRKBECK. First, Second, and Third 
By Author of “ Cousin mg &c. Three Vola. 
ak each 8s. 6d.; by Post 3s. 10d. 
‘Too popular to need more than ing mention. bon 
ull of sound, wholesome .'—Guardian, 
Brief sketches from real life ; ade am 
There is a strong view of cheerful resigua 
piety throughout.” —Churchman, 
OSWALD; a Tale for Boys: on Reverence at 
Divine Worship. 1s. 6d., by Post 1s. 8d, 
“The story is most interesting: — Church Times, 
‘*Protty: pleasantly written.”—Literary Churchman. 


WAYLAND WELL. A New Tale. By C. A. M. W. 
5s., by Post 5s. 5d 
« Well. reten, full of useful suggestions and warning—to 
vents edie especially. "= Eiterary Churchman. 
ceedingly interesting.” —Churchman’s Companion. 
LOVE and HATE. A New Tale, by Author of 
ae “ Our Christian Calling,” &c, 28. ; by 


2d. 

“A book we can warmly. praise and recommend to a lending 
library.”—Guardian, 
The CHILDREN’S GUILD: with Rules of a few 

Guilds in operation. %. 6d.; by Post 9s. Od. 

‘A pretty suggestive sketch of the manner in which Guilds 

may —s “eo Ly different stations to act upon one another 


for 

**Tts tone Sie excellent. Just an aa or for a lending 

library."—Church Times, 

SIR HENRY APPLETON. A Tale of the Great 
Rebellion. By Rey. W. BE. HEYGATE, Brighstone, Islo 
of Wight. 5s.; by Post 5s, 6d. 

‘We heartil Sy cnsemnced, Sip base. Purely historical ; not 
wanting in liveliness and spirit,”—Guardian. 

OUR CHILDHOOD’S PATTERN: Based on Inci- 
dents in Xo Lord's Fife. By ©. A, JONES, 2s. 6d.; by 


Post Qe 
ba Aaniebiyt suited for tay chitdgen, where where goon Catholic instruc 


tion will be ap 
VICTORIES OF THE SAINTS. From Church 


a eee 


fe Dr. NEALE. 2s., by Post 2s, 24.. 
# Nearly all hh narratives are taken hirectly 
authorities ; and every detail is most carefully studied, so as to 
transplart the reader into the very y of 
the time.”—Literary Churchman. 
‘A charming book; should be in every village library,”— 
Church Review. 


COUSIN BUBZA08 ; or, Conversations on the 
Prayer Ry Author of ag 8 of Kirkbock.” 
Edi Ww. d. E ENNETT. 65s. 6d., by Post 6s. 

“Will “of ‘or the Foods generation bt ye it aid tor the passing 
one, viz, give them explanations of the Hook as 
will make them love it with the intelligent 
instructed children.”"—Church Times. 
RHINELAND, and its LEGENDS. 8s. 6d., by 

Post 88, 9d. 

“ Nothiow but old familiar stories, But when they are com- 
mended, to us by Mr. Bennett our readers will expect to see 
them pointed with new morals. This, however, not done 
obtrusively.""—Guardian, 

A COMMON-PLACE STORY. oy, of it of 

oat characters 


“Tales of Kirkbeck.” 3s. 6d., yp 
“A few common-p 

conv 
ius, al nga ne afl though, he wed te 


in common-place circumstances. Should 
The PILGRIM ; and Four other Allegories. 1s, 64. ; 


m of col 


Veena El class at Sunday school. Interesting and 
. to nw 

ay entre wo oa 

= Sue aad well calculated to 


ay old on the imagination "Chu roh Times. 
Hayes's Catalegue on on application, 





THE 


SONGS OF WALES, 


CONSISTING OF A 


REPUBLICATION OF THE COLLECTIONS 
OF JOHN PARRY (BARD ALAW) AND 
GEORGE THOMSON. 


With the addition of other Melodies that have not 


hitherto appeared in a Vocal Form. 


ADAPTED TO ENGLISH WORDS. 


WITH ACCOMPANIMENTS FOR 
PIANO OR HARP. 


EDITED BY 


JOHN .THOMAS, 


(PENCERDD GWALIA,) 


Harpist to Her Majesty the Queen. 


THE ABOVE WORK WILL BE FOLLOWED BY 


A COMPREHENSIVE COLLECTION 


or 


ALL THE WELSH MELODIES EXTANT, 


WITHOUT WORDS, 


And with the addition of all the Traditional and 
Historical facts connected therewith, 


The whole of the Melodies will be arranged in a 
concise form for the Piano or Harp, under the 
supervision and Editorship of 


JOHN THOMAS, 


(PENCERDD GWALIA,) 


Harpist to Her Majesty the Queen, 





LONDON : 
J. B. CRAMER AND CO., 





J. '. HAYES LYALL PLACK, EATON SQUARE; anp 4, 


HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, 


201, REGENT STREET, W. 
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BRIGHTON. 


J. B, CRAMER & CO.’'S 


PIANOFORTE & HARMONIUM WAREROOMS 
64, WEST STREET, 


A large Stock of First-class Instry- 
ments, by all the Best Makers, for Sale or Hire. 
Pianofortes of every description on 
their Three Years’ System, 


Pianofortes and Harmoniums let out 


on Hire from One Month. 


Repairs and Contracts for Tunings 
undertaken 


_—_eooO 


J B. CRAMER & CO,’§ BRIGHTON 
BRANCH, 
64, WEST STREET, 





CHURCH BIOGRAPHIES. 


NOW READY. Vol. L, price 5s.; by post, 5s. 4d. 
IFE OF ST. ELIZABETH OF HUNGARY. 


Edited by C. A. JONES, Author of “A History of the 
Church,” &c. With Preface by Rey. Dr. LITTLEDALE. 


READY. Vol. IL. prire 58, ; by post, 88, 4d. 


Ln OF ST. VINCENT DE PAUL, Vol. It. 
of “Church Biographies.” Edited by C. A, JONES, 
(Vol. IIf. will be * Life of 8+, Frances de - 


7.7 ue all Eaton } and 
: 4 Wy -place, “square 4, 


Lendon 
Honrietta-street, Vo 








AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES, 


BRINGING THEM 


WITHIN THE REACH OF ALL. 
THE BEST andj CHEAPEST 


SEWING MACHINES 
IN THE WORLD, 
THE NEW HAND MACHINES 
From £4; 10s. 
Are Superior to all others of their class. 
GROVER AND BAKER, 
150, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 
EVERY MACHINE GUARANTEED. 
InsTRUCTION Gratis, 
Iustrated prospectus and San gles of Work sent post free. 
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RETURNING. 





She stands by the gate of her once dear home, 
And peers through its ivied arches, 

At pleasant paths where she used to roam, 
*Neath the elms and tasselled larches. 

Yet not as a welcome guest she comes, 
To that stately and princely castle, 

Her shadow’d name hath less honour there, 
Than the name of the meanest vassal. 

O, for the wings of yon happy bird, 
Which springs from the dwelling’s basement, 

And, O, for the things he hath seen and heard, 
As he peeps through each well known casement. 


With yearning love on fond memory’s track, 
She hath sought the familiar wildwood ; 

And her trembling feet have come creeping back 
‘To the home of her happy childhood. 

Come, open the portals, and let her in, 
For she may not be there to-morrow; 

Forgetting her frailties—her faults—her sin— 
And remembering only her sorrow ; 

O, give her a place, in the name of Him 
Who could pardon repentant sadness, 

And, weeping, bathe ye each weary limb, 
With compassionate tears of gladness. 


Nannie Lampert, 





———_ 


PROVINCIAL. 








The now Gaiety Theatre, Glasgow, has been 
opened by the Queen’s Minstrels. 





Mr, ©. H. Du Val has done excellent business for 
the past gix weeks in the Victoria Hall, Belfast, 
with his “ and Ends.” His sojourn there closes 
this week. 





Mr. Charles Mathews has been at the playing 
Glasgow Prince of Wales Theatre, and the local 
Herald rebukes the public for not going to see him 
in large numbers. 





In the Belfast Theatre Royal (lessee and manager, 
Mr. J. H. Warden,) the pantomime of ‘ Cinderella” 
is drawing good houses. It has been put npon the 
stage in admirable style. 





The Belfast Classical Harmonists will produce the 
“Israel in Egypt,” in the Ulster Hall, on the 
24thinst. This is the first performance of Handel’s 
great work in the North of Ireland. 





Miss Evelyn’s company, which comprises Miss 
Rachel Sanger and several other well-known players, 
commenced a brief engagement at the Old Theatre 
Royal, Bristol, on Monday night, with the drama of 
“ A Life Race” and “ Romulus and Remus.” 





On Monday evening last the Ulster Hall Popular 
Concerts closed for the season. There was, as usual 
upon Easter Monday evening, a crowded house. The 
Dublin Vocal Union (Miss Herbert, Miss Bessie 
Craig, Mr. Barton McGuckin and Mr. T. Grattan 
Kelly) rendered an excellent program, and Mr. B. 
Hobson Carroll presided at the Mulholland organ. 

M. Riviadre is about to give a series of thirteen 
promenade concerts at the Prince’s Theatre, Man- 
chester, by way of inaugurating the summer season. 
Meantime the theatre is closed for alterations and 
enrichments. There was a sort of rumour that the 
Alexandra’ Theatre was also to be honoured by M. 
Rivitre. At the Theatre Royal the attraction is Mr. 
E. R. Callender’s company in a realistic drama called 
“ Always Ready." Miss Marriott opened at the 
Queen’s Theatre on Monday. 





Ata concert at the Gaiety Theatre, Dublin, the 
overture to‘ Manfredo,” by Dr. Power O’Donoghue was 
played on Wednesday evening last week by a band 
of sixty performers, the composer himself conducting. 
The overture, which was loudly re-demanded, is said 
to be full and ambitious; the instrumentation is 
clever and graceful throughout ; a solo for violoncello 
deserves special mention. ‘‘Manfredo” is, we believe, 
to be performed during the year, when Mra, Power 
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O'Donoghue (Nannie Lambert) who has written the 
libretto, will appear in the réle of the Heroine. 





The cathedral of Worcester was re-opened on 
Wednesday after having been beautified and sub- 
stantially restored. Something like £100,000 has 
been expended upon the cathedral within the last 
ten years. At eleven o'clock the procession of 
clergy, preceded by the choir (sixty voices), entered 
at the west end of the nave, apd walked up the nave 
to the choir, singing a processional hymn. Special 
psalms were sung, and the choral part of the service 
was most effectively rendered by the regular choir, 
being assisted by members of the cathedral choirs of 
Bristol, Gloucester, Hereford, &c. The Rev. T. L. 
Wheeler, precentor, chanted -the service, the Rev. 
W. Ruyson chanting the Litany to Tallis. This part 
of the service was most impressive. The Bishop of 
Worcester preached. The city was decorated in the 
most tasteful manner, and festivities and rejoicing 
were universal. So large a number of distinguished 
personages have rarely been brought together in 
Worcester, even at the Triennial Musical Festival. 





On Friday evening, the 27th ult., the Belfast 
Musical Society performed the “ Creation” in the 
Ulster Hall to a very large audience. The Society 
spared neither pains nor expense to bring out the 
work in a highly creditable manner. Miss Blanche 
Cole (soprano), Mr. Edward Lloyd (tenor), and Mr. 
Lewis Thomas (basso), all of whom were previously 
known and highly esteemed in Belfast, were the 
vocalists ; the chorus was in strong force; and there 
was a very numerous orchestra, Mr. Levy (Dublin) 
being principal violin, and Herr Elsner occupying a 
similar position. amongst the violoncellos, In 
honour of the nuptials of H.R.H. the Duke of 
Edinburgh with the Grand Duchess Marie, Mendels- 
sohn’s ‘* Wedding March” was performed prior to 
the oratorio, and at its conclusion the lussian 
National Hymn was given. ‘ God save the Queen” 
was then shouted for. The demand was promptly 
complied with by band and chorus, the audience 
joining heartily in unison. Mr. James Thompson 
conducted, and Mr. Fred C. Smythe, Mus. Bac., 
T.C.D., presided at the organ. 





A new play for Mrs. Hermann Vezin has been pro- 
duced in Aberdeen. This is “ Lady Dedlock's Seeret,” 
a drama by Mr. Palgrave Simpson founded on Dicken’s 
novel of ‘* Bleak House.” The author has taken con- 
siderable liberties with Dickens’s story. There are four 
acts. In the first we are introduced into the drawing- 
room of Sir Leicester Dedlock’s London mansion, 
where in a succession of scenes we have the recogni- 
tion of Nemo’s handwriting by Lady Dedlock, her 
recognition of her daughter, and Mr. Tulkinghorn’s 
discovery of a clue to the secret. The second act 
presents us with the interior of Krook’s store, where 
we witness the search for the missing letters, &c. 
In the third we have Mr. Tulkinghorn’s chambers, 
in which are transacted a series of incidents leading 
up to the full diseovery of the secret by the lawyer, 
and ending with his murder. The fourth takes us to 
Chesney Wold, the country residence of Sir Leicester, 
where are enacted the prosecution and completion 
of his “ case’ by Inspector Bucket—the flight and 
return of Lady Dedlock, &. The principal points 
wherein the drama differs from the novel is that 
Lady Dedlock returns and is reconciled to her hus- 
band; Krook is made the murderey of Mr. Tulking- 
horn; and Jo does not die, but turns up to give 
useful evidence in favour of the lady. The part of 
Lady Dedlock was of course enacted by Mrs. Her- 
mann Vezin, and through the many situations she 
displayed a grace, sense of fitness, and power rarely 
seen on the stage. Sir Leicester Dedlock was repre- 
sented by Mr. W. Rignold, who, more 

in the last act, sustained the part excellently. 


— 


OPERA. . 


_———— 





showed much more dramatic feeling, and her voice 
was clear and fluent, her cadenzas brilliant. The 
audience were delighted with her singing in the 
scena, ‘Caro nome,” and continued a storm of 
applause until she reappeared and repeated the 
aria. After the second act she was twice recalled, 
and at the conclusion shared the honour of a 
similar distinction. As the Jester, Sig. Galassi 
confirmed the good impression already formed of 
him. He played with earnestness and intelligence, 
sang well, and-was warmly applauded. Sig. Naudin 
was the Duke, and Mdme. Trebolli-Bettini Madda- 
lena, The quartet “Un di si ben” had, as usual, 
to be repeated. In the character of Sparafucile, 
Signor Costa made his second appearance with 
advantage; the remainder of the cast having been 
completed by Mdlles. Bauermeister, Filomena, 
and Signori Rinaldini, Campobello, Casaboni, and 
Zoboli. Sir Michael Costa conducted, 

A repetition of “ Il Trovatore” with a cast identical 
with that of three weeks ago, was the Easter Monday 
fare. On Tuesday “‘ La Sonnambula” was given 
with Mdlle. Lodi as Amina—a much more successful 
performance than the first. ‘ Marta” is announced 
for to-night, and “ La Favorita” for Saturday. 

At the Royal Italian opera house Ricci’s opera 
buffa “ Crispino e la Comare” was produced on 
Thursday for the first appearance here of 
Malle. Marimon, It may be remembered that 
the part of Annetta was represented by Mdme, 
(then Malle.) Adelina Patti, when the work was 
brought out at this establishment in 1866, 
It was her grace and charm rather than any 
importance of the music which secured acceptance 
of the very slight work of Rieci's. The music is 
light and florid, and affords a chance for brilliant 
singing even though it does not fascinate by inherent 
beauty; and Mdlle. Marimon was fully prepared to 
make the most of her opportunities. Her suceess, 
like Patti's, was entirely personal: she did wonders 
with the ballad-selling song, ‘‘ Istorie belle aleggere,” 
the duet with Crispino, and the ‘ Canzone della 
Fritola” when the poverty of the material at her dis- 
posal isconsidereg. The small part of the Comare wag 
well performed by Malle. Corsi. Sig. Ciampi was 
excellent as Crispino ; Sig. Capponi was a respectable 
Fabrizio, and Sig, Tagliafico as Mirabolano, the 
doctor, made the scenes with the quack Crispina 
highly amusing. Sig. Sabater mado a favourable 
appearance in a small part—-the Count del Fiore, 
The opera was well conducted by Sig. Vianesi. 

On Saturday Malle. Heilbron repeated her sucgosstu} 
assumption of Violeta, in the * Traviata,” 

Malle. Marimon’s second appearance took place in 
the “ Figlia” on Tuesday. This assumption is alwaya 
natural and lifelike in the hands of Mdlle, Marimon. 
Archness and vivacity, tenderness and plaintive 
regret are expressed in turn with thorough propriety ; 
and her vocal excellence was prominent in all the 
well known passages—the. ‘' drill duet” with Sul. 
pizio, the “Ciascun lo dice,” the Convien partir,’ 
and that trio with the Sergeant and the Marchioness 
in which the daughter of the regiment flings fortune 
to the winds and rejoins the soldiers, In. an intro~ 
duced waltz aria (Mason's in lieu of Donizetti's) her 


the genial old Sergeant; Big. Bettini sang well as 
Tonio; and Malle. Anese played 

as the Marchioness, while Signori Raguer, Fallar, and 
Rossi completed the cast. The mounting was effec. 
tive in all respects; the chorus sang well, and the 
band did their duty under Sig. Vianesi’s rule. Last 
night * Oriapino" was repeated; to-night will give 


us “ L’Africaine” with the return of Malle. d’Angeri, 


Malle. Lodi made a much more successful appear- 
ance on Saturday than upon the occasion of her 
début at Her Majesty’s. The opera was “Rigoletto,” 
and the part of Gilda falls within her capacities. 
She had apparently recovered from the physical 





disability which marred her previous efforta; she 
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CONCERTS. 





The eighteenth season of Saturday afternoon 
concerts at the Crystal Palace is drawing towards a 
close. Brahms's “ Schicksalslied” for chorus and 
orchestra was given again at last Saturday's concert. 
The sticcess which attended its first production 
followed in this instance ; a repetition of the varia- 
tions on a theme by Haydn, by the same composer 
having been included in the program. A perform- 
ance of Mendelssohn’s “ Lobgesang” was effectively 
given by the band and Crystal Palace Choir, and 
Mdme. Lemmens- Sherrington, Miss Katharine 
Poyntz, and Vernon Rigby as solo vocalists. Sir W. 
8. Bennett's Fantasie-overture, ‘“‘ Paradise and the 
Peri,” commenced the concert, which comprised 
detached vocal pieces sung by the ladies just 
named, Mr. Manns conducted, and Dr. Stainer 
presided at the organ. 


Among the many places where the ‘‘ Messiah” 
was given on Good Friday, was the Atheneum, 
Camden Road, under the direction of Mr. Toynbee. 
The soloists were the Misses Mina Poole and E. 
Riseam, Messrs. George Platt and 8. Crome. ‘ Re- 
joice greatly,” ‘‘I know that my Redeemer liveth,” 
and, ‘Come unto Him,” were enthusiastically re- 
demanded, the last being the only call Miss Mina 
Poole responded to. ‘‘ He was despised” was sung 
with feeling by Miss Riseam. ‘Comfort ye my 
people” was admirably given by Mr. George Platt, 
@ promising tenor, and full justice was done to “‘ Why 
do the nations” by Mr, 8. Crome. Altogether a 
satisfactory performance reflected credit upon the 
conductor. 








THEATRES. 





There is no necessity to describe in full detail the 
"School for Scandal” at the Prince of Wales's. 
The daily papers have already treated this comedy 
as if it had been an entirely new work, and have 
devoted a space to it rarely accorded to any fresh 
production of the day. Yet it is just possible to be 
succinct even about the ‘‘ School for Scandal.” As 
now performed at the theatre in Tottenham Street, 
it is likely to afford future visitors an appreciable 
degree of pleasure dashed with some little dis- 
appointment. The comedy has been chopped about 
somewhat with the object of squaring the unities, 
and getting each act into one scene. We do not see 
why the unities should be squared in these old 
pieces. In writing a play nowadays it is doubtless 
advisable to confine the action of each division in a 
single locality ; but there is no reason for disturbing 
the old plays. When Sir Peter Teazle is repre- 
sented conferring with Rowley and quarrelling with 
his wife in Lady Candour’s house instead of his own, 
more violence is done to probability than if the old 
plan were followed, and a front cloth or pair of flats 


Wales's. In the second act, at the scandal-monger- 
ing party, they dance a minuet. Mrs. Bancroft, 
Mr. Wood and Mr. Lin Rayne 
dance. The acting does not come up 
high standard of ensemble attained in 
Mr. Hare's Sir Peter is far from the 


Bancroft, as Lady Teasle, is marvellously coquettish, 
piquante, 


the Moses of Mr. Glover is watered down out of all 
flavour, The Joseph, as played by Mr. Bancroft 
is a careful and artistic study, a level performance 
throughout, with scarcely any colouring. It is cer- 
tainly one defined view to take, but for ourselves we 
prefer a few ripples of emotion just to break the 


greaped all the traite of the part, and exbibite them 


.| worse piece than “ The Great Metropolis” by Mr. 


with a subtlety yet with an apparent absence of 
effort, which cannot be overpraised. Of what use 
were it to analyse Charles Surface over again? Every 
playgoer knows him, and in Mr. Coghlan’s guise there 
he stands. Mr. Coghlan has true dramatic insight 
and the rare faculty of almost perfect realisation. 
Mr. Lin Rayne makes an affected Sir Benjamin 
Backbite, Mr. Wood is Crabtree, and Miss Fanny 
Josephs an eminently refined and ladylike Lady 
Sneerwell. The scenery is very handsome and costly. 
If anybody has never made himself acquainted with 
the story and characteristics of the ‘School for 
Scandal,” he will find an exhaustive description in 
the Daily Telegraph of last Monday, where the nature 
of this novel masterpiece is dwelt on for two columns’ 
space. 


“ May; or, Dolly’s Delusion,” Mr. Reece’s new 
comedy at the Strand, is called for some reason or 
other a ‘“farm-story.” The story however is as 
thin as the immortal knife-grinder’s, but the farm is 
in great force. Lively dialogue and abundance of 
comic business must atone for a loose construction 
and insufficiency of motives. The piece is far from 
being unamusing: in fact with Messrs. Terry, 
Odell and Cox, as three brothers in love with the 
same girl, the humour could hardly be dull. Two 
of these brothers fight about the heroine, and this 
contest is productive of much broad fun. The plot 
turns on a misconception. Julian Rothsay, a 
gentleman, makes a compact with a country girl, 
Dolly Grant, to flirt with her, so as to arouse the 
jealousy of a young lady, Edith, who is cold towards 
him. Dolly is good-natured and consents, but gets 
into trouble through it. A mock love-scene is over- 
heard; Dolly is confronted—loses courage—and 
appeals to Rothsay to acknowledge publicly that 
the courting was only make-believe. But Rothsay, 
ashamed of detection, refuses to corroborate this; 
and Farmer Heath, Dolly’s adopted father, scolds 
her so roundly, that Dolly foolishly flies from home, 
the eldest of the brothers Heath following her faith- 
fully. In the second act they are married and come 
back for forgiveness, Rothsay meanwhile confessing 
his mean mendacity. In the end Rothsay and 
Edith accommodate their love-difficulties, and Dolly 
and Joe, united, are blest by the old farmer. The 
weakness of a play like this is the absence of any 
adequate reason for Rothsay’s shabby falsehood, 
and an equal purposelessness in Dolly’s flight with- 
out an effort to smooth the farmer’s ire. Inci- 
dentally, too, the rustic accent is a sad clog to 
the progress of the piece. Mr. Terry was badly 
hampered with it; and Messrs. Cox and Odell, 
supposed to be his brothers, speak a dialect differ- 
ing entirely from his and from one another’s. Miss 
Ada Swanborough is far too robust and jolly fora 
pensive, persecuted maiden: why will not this good 
artist see where her forte lies? Her talent is in 
exhibiting the gaité du ceur, the ebullience of 
comedy, not in imitating languishing moods and 
the sentimentalism of romantic heroines. Miss 
Nelly Bromley and Messrs. St. Maur and Terriss 
represent with respective ability the Edith, a 
baronet admirer of Edith’s, and the young man 
Rothsay. Mr. C. H. Stephenson is good as the 
Farmer, and Miss 8. Turner admirable as his dame. 
The mounting is elegant; in fact an Arcadian air 
pervades the entire play, and the action, like the 
rusticity, is tinged with Watteauism. 

Honey, Taylor, Lyall and Perrini in one extrava- 
ganza, with Miss Farren and Miss Constance 
Loseby heading the ladies, might well pull up a 


Burnand. This play, brought out at the Gaiety, is 
a sort of Palais Royal farce, the incidents being 
wildly impossible. A couple of tourists, Mr. Peter 
Daddles and his son Peregrine, set off to visit Venice, 
but are stopped by some sharpers, who hoax them 
with the idea they have arrived in Venice, whereas 
they are no further than London. These three 
practical jokers, represented by Miss Farren, Mr. 
Lyall and Mr, Perrini, first drug their victims, then 
take them to a lodging on the banks of the Regent's 
Canal, which they pass off as a lagoon; after which 
they point out the Alhambra as the residence of 
the Doge, and Westminster Bridge as the Bridge of 





some coarse female nigger dancing is put forward, 
and some ballet, less objectionable; and then the 
chief personages pair off matrimonially. Mr. George 
Honey exerted himself manfully to get humour out 
of Daddles senior. The piece is made up of 
burlesque dialogue, singing and comic business. 


The new play by Mr. Albery enabling Mr. Toole 
to inaugurate a farewell season at the Globe, is 
& curious dramatic mélange of the Tichborne Trial 
and the trial scene in “ Pickwick,” with the farce 
suddenly broken by a melodramatic incident. The 
title is ‘* Wig and Gown,” and the central idea is that 
of a weak-headed incapable barrister who has to defend 
a case of imposition, and is at his wits’ end how to 
do so successfully, when it dawns upon him from 
the evidence adduced that he, the counsel, is the 
veritable heir which the witness pretends to be. As 
soon as he makes this discovery, his brain clears, 
his faculties concentrate themselves, and in 
brilliant cross-examination, the villain is confronted 
and the counsel becomes the real hero of the trial, 
This change from semi-imbecility to intensity is 
rendered powerful by the acting of Mr. Toole. It 
startled the audience at a moment when the interest 
began to wane, and it almost made a success of the 
play. But the piece is too one-idea’d to be really 
strong: its single pivot is the incident in the trial, 
and to this, involving the idiosyncrasies of Mr. 
Toole, all else is sacrificed. The chief actor's name 
flourishes in the largest type across the bill, and 
players like Miss Carlotta Addison, Miss Maria 
Harris, Mr. Lionel Brough, Mr. Arthur Cecil, 
Messrs. Westland and Temple and Miss Eliza 
Johnstone form the “residuum,” contributing 
undoubted ability but no importance to the cast. 


The “ Thumb-screw,” brought out on Saturday at 

the Holborn, should have been “ Black Mail,” but 

that title had already been appropriated by Mr. 

Watts Phillips; therefore Mr. Byron altered his 

own. This piece is a short, concisely presented 

drama in five acts, each act occupying about half an 

hour. It is a story of two brothers—one a villain 

the other a martyr; and the villain has in his pay 
a reduced attorney, one Phineas Pettiephogge, who 

being played by Mr. J. 8. Clarke, may be at once 

realised by the imagination. The stiff walk, the 
fall in the back, the transition of expression from 
buoyant glee to profound despair, the roll of the eye 
and protrusion of the chin, all the points by which 
Mr. Clarke has illustrated each of his réles are once 

more made to do duty. The author has given him 
in this part the cream of the fun, both in dialogue 
and situation. Pettiephogge is a sort of Micawber 
in his way, and his orations on domestic concerns 
are bright with the inépuisable Byronic quaintness 
and drollery. This needy attorney, having found a 
will by which the persecuted younger brother is 
benefited at the expense of the tyrannical elder, 
goes to bring the latter to reason. Jasper, however, 
is a hardened villain, and failing to get the will into 
his hands by cunning, he follows the lawyer into 
a wood and shoots him. A poacher, Joe Darkin, is 
suspected, while Jasper victoriously destroys the 
compromising will. Back, however, comes Pettie- 
phogge, not dead at all, not even wounded ; and the 
destroyed will turns out to be only a copy—a time- 
worn expedient in melodrama. So the young heir 
is installed, and then it turns out that Jasper is not 
a brother at all, but a sort of Arthur Orton, anda 
threat of prosecution is held out. Mr. J. Wain- 
wright is the villain; Mr. J. G. Grahame makes a 
gentlemanly lover as the nephew Harold, and Miss 
Linda’ Dietz is quiet and refined as his lady-love. 
A powerful impersonation is that of Mr. D. Nelson 
as Reuben Sheldrake, an instrument of Jasper’s. 
The melodramatic force which Mr. Nelson infused 
into this character is rarely to be witnessed nowa- 
days. Mr. J. 8. Clarke was much laughed at, and a 
eall for the author brought out Mr. Walter Joyce, 
who craved excuses, since the author was acting at 
the Criterion. 

Another extravaganza has been produced during 
the week, in this case anonymously. The author of 
“Love’s Paradise,” the Haymarket piece in question, 
does not suffer by his modest reticence. “Love's 
Paradise” is a rechaugfé of “ Cupid and Peyche,” 
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and diluted. ‘* Love's Paradise” might almost be 
presented at the Midsummer breaking-up of a young 
ladies’ seminary. It is thoroughly harmless, wild 
and dull. The divinities who people this author's 
Olympus, have not the ghost of a characteristic 
among them. Mrs. Alfred Mellon, Miss Fanny 
Gwynne, Miss F. Wright, Mr. F. Everill, Messrs. 
Weathersby and Osborne are the various gods and 
goddesses, and labour to propitiate sentimental 
tastes dead now some thirty-five or forty years. 


“ Second Thoughts” is the name of a one-act 
comedietta, by Mr. G. W. Herbert, produced at the 
Court Theatre. It consists in a conversation between 
three persons in a single scene. Sir Herbert 
Mervyn, after a brief and unfortunate career upon 
the turf, finds himself deprived of resources, from 
which the only apparent mode of extrication consists 
in the sale of Mervyn Castle, the ancestral estate. 
His cousin, the Honourable Helen Clifeden, advises 
him not to be down-hearted, and suggests to him to 
marry Mrs. McSharon, an interesting widow of fifty 
years, and £10,000 a year. She gives this advice 
disinterestedly, loving him herself. Sir Herbert 
tries the widow, but elects to seek Helen’s love, and 
content himself with a moderate competency. There- 
upon the widow blazes forth in indignation. The 
part of Sir Herbert Mervyn was borne by Mr. Edgar 
Bruce; that of the Hon. Helen Clifeden, by Miss 
Marie Litton; and that of Mrs. M‘Sharon by Mrs. 
Clifford Cooper, each of whom was called before the 
curtain atthe close. The piece is without distinctive 
character. 

On the whole, the present Easter has not brought 
forth any dramatic novelty of permanent interest. 
The new pieces are obviously ephemeral, destined 
to supply, more, or less indifferently, a passing 
demand. Few of thefikare likely to outlast Whitsun- 
tide. The productions of the week are, in fact, 
typical of the dramatic workmanship of our time— 
works turned out, ‘‘ knocked off,” roughly fashioned, 
barely finished, with no more apparent utility or 
durability about them than in the amabe or bacteria 
of the summer’s span. 





SHAKESPEARE’S GLOBE THEATRE. 





Mr. C. Bruce Allen in the Art Journal for April 
discourses concerning the Globe Theatre in Shake- 
speare’s time. That house, we learn, was six-sided 
on plan, with a pit for the “ groundlings,” a stage 
for the “ players,” and a gallery for the better sort, 
a8 We suppose, i.c., the middle class, and with space 
reserved on the narrow stage itself, as some have 
thought, for the aristocratic few—the “wits and 
poets” of the time, the patrons of the immortal 
bard, who thus conveniently, or inconveniently, saw 
him face to face, and could now and then touch the 
hem of his robe. What an event, says one, must it 
have been to have even looked down into the grave 
of Shakespeare and to gaze at his dust! What an 
event, indeed! But here on this narrow stage, you 
must have touched as well as gazed on the man him- 
self, This wonderful little play-house, thus miracu- 
lously occupied, was commenced in 1598, in the 
month of December. It was a wooden building, it 
is important to know; that is, it was built of uprigbts, 
and match boarding, such construction as may yet 
be seen, if diligently looked after, in the obscurer 
parts of London,“ind in sheds by the river's side. 
Externally it was in all probability pitched over. 
It was opened in the summer of 1594, by William 
Shakespeare, with seven others by name, including 
Richard Burbage, the principal acter, or “manager,” 
all servants to the Right Honourable the Lord 
Chamberlain and to her Majesty, and shareholders 
in the venture. All and each of these put down 
sums of money according to their shares in the said 
theatre, after having “justly and honestly gained 
the same by the exercise of their quality of stage- 
players.” It was open to the air, as we have said, 
and as will be seen by the section, and must have 
been the scene of some confusion in showery weather. 
* was @ “summer” house, the Blackfriars being a 

Winter” house, and roofed over in the ordinary: 
Way. It was probably popular prejudice and recol- 

of the inn-yard theatre which caused the 
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Globe to be built up with but a partial roof, and thus 
to be partly open to the outerair. There was nought 
to prevent the whole house from being roofed over 
in the regular way. It was right fortunate for us 
and the world that her Majesty, Good Queen Bess, 
and her honourable court, found sometimes “ recrea- 
tion and solace” in the practice of plays and inter- 
ludes, for, had it not been so, the probability is that 
no theatre would have been permitted anywhere, for 
the Puritanical feeling of the time was fiercely 
opposed to them, indeed, so much 80, that no theatre 
was permitted within the City walls. What food 
for thought is here! Had the Court been as the 
City—had the good Queen been as her good servant 
the Lord Mayor, neither the Globe nor the Black- 
friars would have had any existence; and if so, 
these wonderful plays of the player Shakeepeare, 
would most surely have never been written! 
‘* Hamlet” and “ Lear” and “ Macbeth" and the 
Histories, were written, not for printing or reading, 
but for the Globe and Blackfriars, to be acted, and 
then mainly, if not entirely, for the ‘‘ recreation and 
solace” of the “ groundlings.” A strange and right 
notable fact in the world’s history! Without the 
playhouse there would have been most assuredly no 
plays; and had the playhouse been but a little 
different from what it was, and the auditors different 
from what they were, and like unto our great play- 
houses and fashionable audiences, the plays would 
needs have been different too—how different, who 
can say ?—and, maybe, as we say, they would not 
have been at all! 








ACTORS IN CHINA. 





[From the Times” Correspondent. } 

The stage i8 in China the lowest of professions. 
Play actors share with barbers the pain of exclusion 
from competition at literary examinations. Every 
other man in the Empire can compete, and every 
successful candidate is a probable Mandarin. Play 
actors and barbers only can never attain to the 
privilege. 

There has recently been acting in Shanghai a 
celebrated tragedian named Yang Yeh-lin. Young, 
handsome, and clever, this man is reputed to have 
worked havoc in the hearts of his female auditors. 
At length he created a grande passion which has 
resulted in his ruin. A young Cantonese lady, the 
daughter of a well-to-do Chinaman living in Shang- 
hai, saw and admired him, pined, grew sick, and 
refused to be comforted. The father washed his 
hands of the affair and went south, with the know- 
ledge, it is alleged by the damsel, of what would 
follow. However this may be, the girl’s mother at 
once opened negotiations for matrimony, went 
through all formalities prescribed by Chinese custom, 
and eventually handed over her daughter to the actor 
as his wife. 

One would have thought this ended the affair, and 
that social ostracism was the worst the lady and her 
husband had to encounter. But that would be to 
caleulate without China and Chinese Mandarins. 
It chances that the Che-Hsien, or magistrate, of 
Shanghai is a Cantonese, and therefore, of course, 
sympathizes with that class of the Shanghai popula- 
tion. 

No sooner was the news abroad than Cantonese 
society here flew, metaphorically, to arms, accused 
Yang Yeh-lin of abduction, procured his arrest and 
torture, and the punishment and imprisonment of 
his wife, who persisted that there was no abduction 
at all, that the marriage was formal and proper, and 
that she liked and meant to stick to her husband. 
Scandal says the Canton Guild went so far as to offer 
20,000 taels to the magistrate to decapitate a man 
who had brought disgrace upon a family with which 
many of them were connected. So far, however, the 
Che-Hsien dared not go, but what he might—and the 
might for evil of a Chinese Mandarin is great—he 
did. He ordered the wretched Yang 100 blows with 
the heavy bamboo on the ankle bone—the torture of 
which may be conceived by tapping one’s own ankle 
lightly with one’s cane—had him strung up for twelve 
hours by the thumbs with the arms reversed and 


—-_. id 
to strain and partly dislocate the shoulders, and he 
allowed to be fixed round his neck an ingenious coller 
which presses on the apple of the throat and produces 
a constant sense of choking and irritation, aggravated 
continually by the inevitable cough. Scandal further 
says that Yang was able to bribe his gaolers with 
£200 to free him from the last encumbrance; but 
your readers will admit that the first two punishments 
were enough for marrying a handsome girl on her 
own proposal. The girl herself got 100 blows on the 
face with a leather strap, the effect of which is of 
course, to reduce the features temporarily to pulp. 
Yeh-lin and his wife, still lie in gaol, the victims of 
a conventional dislike to actors. 





GADE’S “ ERLKONIG.” 


A month ago, Gade’s “ Erlkinig” was performed 
by the Church Music Association of New York. In 
England the cantata is known chiefly by reputation. 
It is a work by the renowned Danish composer, 
reminiscent certainly of Mendelssohn, but also as 
thoroughly tinctured with Gade. The plot of this 
cantata is very simple, and is, in fact, the old legend 
of the Erl-King somewhat altered. In Goethe's 
celebrated ballad the victim is a child, enticed by the 
wiles of the demon. The Danish saga makes a spot 
of ground called the “ Erl-King’s Mound "—which 
at times is frequented by the Erl-King's daughter 
and her attendant maidens—the scene of Sir Oluf's 
troubles. Riding forth from his castle on his wed- 
ding eve to search for one more guest at the feast, 
he unwarily lays himself down to rest on the en- 
chanted place. The daughter of the Erl-King, with her 
satellites, use all their powers to induce him to join 
their revels. Oluf had, previous to setting forth, been 
warned by his mother of the dangers he would 
encounter if he rested on the Erl-King’s Mound, but 
in vain. All the charms at the disposal of the Erl- 
King’s daughter are offered Sir Oluf by the siren. 
True to his first love‘and affianced bride, he refuses 
to dance with her; she proffers many gifts, but all 
are unheeded. Then revenge enters into the maiden’s 
soul, and in rage and scorn she declares, ‘‘ Then, if 
thou wilt not dance with me, pain and grief shall 
follow thee.” This, and the sentence, ‘' Sir Oluf, to- 
morrow thou art dead,” concludes the second part. 
Sir Oluf then awakes and rides home with the chill 
of ‘death at his heart. His mother is anxiously 
waiting his return, and his companions are revelling 
in the thoughts of the marriage festivities. A horse- 
man is seen riding furiously towards the castle. It 
is Sir Oluf. At his approach the guests anxiourly 
inquire the cause of bis death-like appearance. He 
confesses that ‘ he dwelt in the Erl-King’s realm last 
night.” The end sooncomes, Thechorus, with the 
disconsolate mother, exclaim, “He sinke—turns 
pale—Sir Oluf is dead!” concludes the cantata. As 
the work commences with a choral prologue, descrip- 
tive of the legend, so it ends with a corresponding 
epilogue, as a warning to youths who ride by night 
through the wood, lest, by reposing on the Erl-King's 
Mound, they encounter the sad fate of Sir Oluf. 

The choruses are full of grace and poetry, especi- 
ally the prologue and epilogue, the chorus of the Erl 
Maidens, with its weird accompaniment of violins 
muted, and a triangle marking each bar ; as also the 
“Hymn to the Rising Sun,” with which the third 
part of the cantata opens. The solos on the occasion 
in question were admirably sung by Miss Antonia 
Henne and Mr. Remmertz. 





Tue Mixxxerxcens.—The Minnesong is entirely 
distinct from the lyrics of the Provencal Troubadours. 
A feminine character has been attributed to it, and 
a masculine character to the songs of the South. To 
a certain extent this description expresses the differ- 
ence between them, but it does so only partially. 
The Minnesong is certainly more reticent and coy. 
It sighs deeply, it smiles and blushes; it seldom 
laughs aloud. It is pervaded by an innocent shame. 
But it is bold and brave too. It bas a scornful cou- 
tempt for danger, a profound belief in honour and 
virtue, and an unutterable longing for love and 





drawn up behind his back, the effect being, of course, 


beauty.—Westminster Review. — 
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REVIEWS. 


Mistress Judith. A Cambridgeshire Story. By C. 
Fraser Tytiten. Two vols. London: Sampson 
Low, Marston, & Co. 

The name of Fraser Tytler is familiar to readers 
of those moral and well-ordered books in which the 
propriety is not made namby-pamby, nor the good- 
ness too saccharine. The style of the writer is far 
removed from dulness by a strong perception of the 
ludicrous. Sometimes a good fund of humour may 
be got out of the incongruities of heathendom, for 
example, without detriment to the morale of a story. 
In this novel the scene is laid in a heathen village, 
albeit an English one. It is a simple, ignorant 
obscure hamlet in Cambridgeshire. Mistress Judith 
is the rector’s daughter and only child; she is five 
years old and motherless, when we first make her 
acquaintance. Master Hurst, a very old man, who 
lives in a thatched cottage, close to the rectory, is 
Mistress Judith’s most intimate friend and com- 
panion, and they mutually instruct each other. 
Mistress Hurst is a good deal younger than her 
husband, thongh full fifty years of age; and she is 
greatly oppressed by the difference between her own 
and her husband’s moral and religious status. The 
old man, like that other old man in the Goosey 
Gander story, “ will not say his prayers,” and his 
indifferentism is a sore trial to the wife. By the 
way all the female titles in this book are written at 
length—Mistress ; and all the men are called Master, 
except one, and him the author abbreviates in the 
ordinary way—Mr. Is this a custom of Cambridge- 
shire? Education there appears to be in a very 
backward state, judging from a specimen examination 
at the school to which Mistress Judith goes. The 
schoolmaster, Mr. Cocks, is visited by the parson, 
who inquires what studies the Bible class prosecute 
now. 

“ Collick, first Sunday in Advent, Lord’s Prayer 
without a mistake, Creed, and—anything more, 
girls?” Mr. Cocks turned pompously to his scholars. 


. “Please, sir, first commandment, sir.” “And this 


girl, sir, says:the first commandment without a 
mistake, sir.” ‘In the vulgar tongue,” said the 
parson absently, feeling he was quoting from some- 
one or somewhere. “QO yes, sir, in the vulgar 
tongue,” said Mr. Cocks, wholly innocent of any 
other, and a little startled by the idea that the 
son’s rumoured erudition was about to be 
rought to bear uponhim. ‘“ Ah, give me a Bible,” 
said the parson, who had a secret horror of being 
confounded by the proverbial acuteness of children, 
and feeling he hould be safest if he could confine 
himself to questions the answers to which were 
under his eye. ‘The History of David,” said the 
parson. ‘ The ‘istory of David !” called Mr, Cocks 
imperiously. All the children stared openmouthed, 
and did not move. ‘Ah! they have no Bibles 
I see. Well, children, and who, to begin with, 
was David?” Dead silence. At length a little 
girl of eight stretched out a skinny arm in token 
that she was prepared to answer. “ Speak up, 
then, child,” cried Mr. Cocks, encouragingly. 
**'Im as died Inst ’arvest.” The parson looked up 
bewildered. Mistress Judith’s solemn gravity gave 
way, and a smile bubbled over her pouting mouth. 
A taller boy explained, ‘’Is mother sews, kivers 
cheers and sofers, and sich like, He were called 
David Pratt. It’s him she means.” Parson Ingrey, 
a little staggered, went on explaining with exemplary 
forbearance. ‘ David was a shepherd boy. He was 
a brave boy. God chose him for a great office. 
What was the offiee God chose bim for?” No one 
answered. ‘Come, girls! come, boys!” said Mr. 
Cocks. “Speak up, will you?” “ What office is 
held here in this country by the Queen?” The 
“ mail boy,” whose wits were unnaturally sharpened 
by daily intercourse with that great seat of learning, 
Cambridge, was master of the occasion. ‘ Post- 
office,” said he, joyfully. Mr, Cocks coughed un- 
ensily, “Sh, sh, sh!” said he deprecatingly, 
shaking his head. “It you please, sir,” he explained 
to the parson, “ it's a confusion he has made, what 
With the Queen's heads on the letters and all, He's 
the mail boy you see, sir.” And Mr, Cocks stepped 
back satistied to his vantage ground at the end of 
the room, where he stood wielding a slate pencil 
a8 & seeptre, and managing his lively subjects with 
nO apparent difficulty. This helped Parson Ingrey 
* littl. By dint of questioning, driving, and 
helping out, and telling, the children were bronght 
to acknowledge and to grasp the fact that Mr. Cocks 
Was a * ruler” in Haslington school. The inference 
Was deduced that the Queen was “ruler” in 
England, and that David was “ruler” in Israel. 
** And now,” said the parson, thinking he had made 


great way, ‘I have told you how David was chosen 
as a shepherd boy, and anointed with oil, and sent 
back to his father till such time as God should 
require him. Is this the usual way of making 
kings?” No answer. ‘‘ Come, speak up, children ! 
Girls, speak up! ‘Is kings made so now-a-days ?” 
They understood this form of interrogation better ; 
but silence still prevailed. Parson Ingrey racked 
his brains for simple means of extorting a reply. 
“Suppose,” he said, “that our Queen should die 
to-morrow, what would happen?” Silence longer 
and profounder than ever. At length a growl ina 
further corner. ‘ Speak up, boy !” from Mr. Cocks. 
“ Souldiers ’ud foight.” The parson rose from his 
seat, shut the Bible, and took Judith by the hand, 
The characters are amusing throughout, and the 
story has odd touches of poetry and simple beauty ; 
but the history, as the history of a personage living 
in the nineteenth century strikes one as being im- 
probable. 








The Dramatic Works of John Crowne. With Pre- 
fatory Memoirs and Notes. Vol. I. Edinburgh: 
William Paterson. London: H. Sotheran & Co. 
John Crowne is a generally forgotten dramatist, 

who flourished through the favour of the Earl of 

Rochester. The world is not the worse for having 

forgotten Crowne. His appointment as a Court 

playwriter was secured by Rochester to mortify 

Dryden and Elkanah Settle, Dryden’s unmeritorious 

rival. The profligate Earl soon abandoned his 

favourite, though the King continued his favour. 

The first of the three plays in this volume is 
** Juliana ; or, the Princess of Poland.” It is very con- 
fused and wild, turning on a marriage in the dark of 
Demetrius, a Russian prince, to Paulina, the daughter 
ofthe Czar. She had been promised by her father to 
Demetrius as a reward for taking prisoner the Polish 
General, Ladislaus, Duke of Courland, On the news 
of the death of the King of Poland, the Czar, hoping 
to place his daughter on the vacant throne, offered 
her to Ladislaus. The Duke declined the proposal, 
but Demetrius, to avenge the slight put upon himeelf, 
contrived to make the lady believe that Ladislaus 
had repented his refusal and was ready to marry her 
—but in the dark. There are maniacal scenes and 
fightings, and cries of murder in nearly every act ; 
songs without rhythm, and almost without sense; and 
a dance of two queens, two nuns, two ghosts, and two 
angels—an odd set. To relieve this weight of tragedy 
is the function of a comic landlord whom Geneste 
considers as “ amusing,” and the present editor as a 
‘personage on whose clever acting so much de- 
pended.” Modern audiences would make short work 
of this person's prolix facetiousness. 

The second play ‘ Charles VIII. of France” is 
not interesting, and lacks vigour. Charles and 
Ferdinand exchange repartee; a magician is in- 
troduced; there is a ghost, and a princess who 
dies raving. The best of these plays is ‘‘ Calisto,” 
a masque remarkable inasmuch as two subsequent 
Queens played in it—namely, Mary and Anne 
Stuart, and “ Mrs. Jennings,” afterwards Duchess 
of Marlborongh. The masque itself is a curious 
compromise between indelicacy and prudery. Ovid’s 
story of the nymph betrayed by Jupiter under the 
form of Diana is a singular subject for representa- 
tion by ladies of the blood-royal—not to speak of 
Evelyn’s religious heroine, Mrs. Godolphin (then 
Miss Blagge), who sustained the part of the divine 
huntress. And the oddity of the selection is 
heightened by the ingenious expurgation by which 


corum. In his version there is no betrayal at all. 
Jupiter is struck moral by the invincible Calisto ; 
and bestows upon her the dominion of a star. The 
language of “Calisto” is very dull. Altogether 
‘“we see no reason” why these plays of Crowne 
should not be relegated to the obscurity in which 
time had mercifully consigned them before this 
reprint. 








([Avernrre & Co.) 
Hochzeitsmarsch von A. ‘Lancerr. Vierhiind. 
Arrangement. 
This March was composed for a full orchestra by 
Herr Langert of Coburg, to celebrate the nuptials of 





the Duke of Ediuburgh and the Princess Alexan- 


Crowne attempts t> reconcile mythology with de- | 
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drowna. Judging by the arrangement before us, it 
is a work of great merit, and likely to endure beyond 
its ephemeral use. The two national ‘airs— God 
save the Queen” and the “Czar’s Hymn,” are 
introduced, and well worked into the general design, 
We can speak well of the duet arrangement, where 
effect is gained by the collocation of the notes, 
rather than by their crowding. 





(J. B. Cramer & Co.]} 

Cramer's Standard Russian Songs. 

No. 1. “TI love him so.” Composed by Kors- 
CHUBEY. 

No. 2. “The loved can ne'er be lost.” Composed 
by Wan.amorr. 

Anything from Russia has peculiar interest at the 

present time, and these songs are sure of a weleome 

reception. Those who expect to find any peculiar 

characteristic will, we fear, be disappointed, as there 

is little to distinguish them from the run of such 

music as heard in our drawing-rooms. The airs are 

very pretty, and they are by no means exacting. 

Our lady vocalists will no doubt be pleased to add 

to their repertoire music from so great a distance, 

which shall not demand effort or appreciation beyond 

their ordinary routine. 





Une Hewre de Royauté (Opéra de Armand Roux). 
Pour piano, par J. Rumen. 

Le Pont des Soupirs (Opéra de Offenbach). Par J. 
Rumer. 

Les Défauts de Jacotte (Opéra de Robillard), Par J. 
RuMMEL, 

The above pieces, founded on materials from the 
operas quoted, well and artistically put together, 
are deserving of good mention, both as regards the 
wants of players, and the effect on those who listen 
tothem. To the student they will prove agreeable 
and profitable, as real pianoforte music, without 
undue striving after brilliancy or display; and the 
abundance of varied melody, with commendable 
brevity, will interest and will not tire the hearer. 





“The Black Watch.” Patriotic Song. _ Written by 
H. B. Fannie. Composed by Brirxtzy Ricwarps. 
There can be no doubt of the want of such a 

soul-stirring song as this to aid in welcoming the 

return of the British troops after their short but 
sharp and brilliant conflict on the pestilential soil of 

Africa. The want is well supplied, and the lyric will 

doubtless be heard far and wide and often, and will 

take a permanent place among our National songs. It 
is specially a song for the people. Mr. Richards— 
who has often done good service before in national 
demonstrations—has evidently written con amore. 

He has chosen the key of F, 6-8 time. The compass 

is from C to G, twelve notes. 





Showers of Sunshine. For the Pianoforte. By C. 

H. R. Marriorr. 

A Shower of Sunshine is possibly as likely or a8 
common as ‘ Une pluie de perles,” and those who 
become acquainted with Mr. Marriott’s pleasing 
sketch will not like it the less through the catachresis 
which gives the title. There are no difficulties for 
a moderate player. 





She's from Cork.” Song. Words by Sxpxex 

Mostyx. Music by Henny Russet. 

A good Irish song, with all the  rve and piquancy 
of its composer. Of course it requires a singer with 
considerable humour and good command of the 
brogue. Key F, common time, C to F, eleven notes, 
the compass. 








[R. Cocks & Co.) 
“The Lana of Love.” Song. Poetry by the Rev. 

E. D. Jacksoy. Music by Crro Prnsvtt. 

The subject of Mr. Jackson’s verses must attract 
sympathy from all members of the religious world, 
Jand the charming music to which they are here set 
appeals also to the heart as much as to the ear. 
Altogether this is one of the most telling serious 
songs for a mezzo-soprano or contralto we have 
jlately seen. The accompaniment is tasteful and 
not difficult. Key E flat, common time, compass B 
toE. An edition is also published in F. 
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Adagio from Mendelssohn's Hymn of Praise. 

Arranged for the Pianoforte by G. F. Wesr. 

In this arrangement the leading melody is pre- 
served throughout, accompanied with arpeggios forthe 
right hand. It needs a moderately advanced player, 
but all necessary assistance is given for its getting 
up, in the shape of indications of fingering, &c., &c. 





Extracts from Mendelssohn’s Second Concerto, 

Arranged by G. F. West. i 

The above forms the twelfth number of the fourth 
series of ‘‘ Gems from the Great Masters.” It forms 
an interesting piece, and may serve as a reminiscence 
of the concerto, or an inducement to become ac- 
quainted with the entire work. The wants of the 
student have been well considered. 





(Evans & Co. ] 
King Baby. Song. The words by Rea. Masic by 

BertHoip Tours. 

A piquant glorification of the tyrant of small 
households—for as olive-branches become more 
numerous Baby becomes a commonplace personage. 
The music goes well to the words, and will please 
those who have been babies. Key G, 2-4 time, 
compass D to E, nine notes. 








Goklen-tinted Clouds. Song. Written by Cuarues 

J. Rowz. Composed by Bertuoip Tours. 

Mr. Tours has produced a melodious and musi- 
cianly song, which, without being laboured, shows 
considerable originality of treatment. 
of key on page 5, and the return are very effective. 
Key D, common time, compass D to F, ten notes. 





Sronn’s “ As pants the hart.” 
Pianoforte by BentHoup Tours. 


This is the well-known adaptation of the move- 
ment from Spokr’s “ Crucifixion,” transcribed; it 
will be found a good student’s piece—fingering and 


expression carefully indicated—and not too long. 








[Hammonp & Co.] 
“A Psalm of Love.” 


Rev. R. Gwynne. Music by Caristian SErpEL. 


Pretty verses set to a simple and appropriate 
melody, which fully harmonised forms also the 
There is no pretence, no aiming 
after effects ; and the result is quite satisfactory. 
Key D flat, common time, compass D to F, ten notes. 


accompaniment. 





Napolitaine. Tarentelle. By Henny Lovts. 


A good and spirited dance, likely to make those 
who hear or see or take part in it quite oblivious of 


the Terpsichorean spider to which its origin is due 








[Parrenson & Sons, Edinburgh. | 

“Sunday on the Rhine.” 

Songs.) Arranged for the Piano and Harmonium 
or American Organ, by Orro ScuweizEr. 


“Let me make the songs, you may make the 
laws” is an aphorism of respectable antiquity; one 
current long before the institution of the “ lyrical 
song” to which composers are now, and have 
been for some time past, so passionately addicted. 
And yet of all the lyrical songs by even the greatest 
of masters in music, how few are in the mouths and 
How many of Mozart, 
of Beethoven, of Mendelssohn? Possibly some half 


ears of the general public ! 


a dozen of each. With Schubert the case is differ 


ent; still, out of his four hundred, the number 


floating on the tide is comparatively but small 


Schumann’s efforts in the lyrical song make up a 
goodly-sized volume, but no one song by this 
Musician can be said to be in the ears and hearts 
of the English people. A song is like an epigram, 
nothing more difficult to do without reproach. In 
Schumann’s case there is commonly a great 


: 


hearts of the people. 


The change 


Transcribed for the 


Words from the German by 


(Robert Schumann’s 


He had spitit-body nor the 
healthy body-spirit either to receive or give out the 
the 


Mr. Otto Schweizer, it seems, has been exercising 
his ingenuity in transcribing some of the best known 
of Schumann’s songs for performance on the piano, 
and harmonium or American organ; and he has 
distinguished himself as a close and conscientious 
translator from the original. ‘Sunday on the 
Rhine” possesses the true poetical bottom of a 
Sunday ditty; it is solemn enough, and guiltless of 
the sensational. The arranger has disposed its 
salient points to the best advantage, and relieved 
the monotony of vocal phrases by judicious octave 
positions. He has made “‘ Sunday on the Rhine” 
quite as interesting as any German could wish or 
any Englishman expect. 





Notturno XI. By Jouy Frexp. Arranged for the Har- 
monium or American Organ and Piano, by Orro 
ScuweizEr. 
There is nothing new under the sun, and before 
there were the “ Lieder ohne Wirte,” there were the 
Notturnos, and with such a charming pianist as John 
Field ‘‘ Cesar and Pompey are very much alike.” In 
lyric-composition and classic form for his instrument 
and in his time, John Field had few competitors. The 
Notturno numbered XI. is a real song, and with the 
exception of the peroration is something that may be 
sung, and effectively so. He was no wooden pianist, 
never elevated his instrument up to the orchestra, 
but thought out all bis ideas in true piano form, and 
with just attention to the capabilities of the instru- 
ment. Mr. Schweizer in laying out his transcription 
for harmonium and piano has realised the composer's 
intentions, and placed a beautiful composition in 
the hands of ordinary performers. Fieldis reckoned 
among the classics, and to make his music the easier 
of execution and the more intelligible to amateurs is 
an enterprise desirable for good music, and a boon 
to players and hearers. The original gains in interest 
by Mr. Schweizer's interpretation, the themes come 
out the more prominently, and the marks of expres- 
sion are not tdo obtrusive. The success attending 
this effort should stimulate Mr. Schweizer to further 
research in the regions of the unknown or forgotten 
classics. 
“Mourning " (Trauer). By R. Scuumann. Arranged 
for Harmonium or American Organ and Piano, by 
Orro ScuweizER. 
This is one of Schumann’s melodic problems, laid 
out in his own quaint way, and enforced throughout 
with an unswerving obstinacy. The musical treat- 
ment overpowers the lyrical character, and we find 
the musician arguing out his own proposition at the 
risk of a forgetfulness of his task and duty. Single- 
handed the 7'rauer canzonet is not easy, and in not 
well trained pianists the song would prove ineffec- 
tual. With two instruments and four hands Mr, 
Schweizer has made it at once easy and intelligible, 
and those who might revolt at its pristine impedi- 
menta will find, in its present shape, an agreeable 
duet, and can become initiated in many of the 
peculiarities of the composer, It is, of course, in a 
serious vein, and far away from the commonplace. 
As here transcribed, in duet fashion, it loses none 
of its characteristics, and ‘is available for pleasant 
use in most drawing rooms. 
“Fare Thee Well.” By R,. Scuumanyx. Transcribed 
- for Harmonium or American Organand Piano, by 
Orro Scuwr1zER. 
But for the fanciful accompaniment given by the 
composer to the last part of this song, nothing could 
have prevented its run throughout this country. 
It is a real Lied, with charming melody and right 
earnest expression—quite good enough to be pirated 
and generally appropriated, which, indeed, has been 
its fate. Mr. Schweizer accompanies his transcrip- 
tion with the words—a wise precaution ; and in this 
duet form of his the difficulties of the original 
disappear, and the song is rendered generally ue- 
ceptable. It is a song with some fire in it, and when 
two are engaged in feeding and poking the fire it 
is all the hotter. Mr. Schweizer has done his best 
to make this practicable. 


Evening Song (Abendlied), By R. Scuumaxy. Ar- 





The transcriber has here fallen on one of Schu- 
mann’s most felicitous experiments, for the Abendlied 
is very near a Haydn canzonet, and Haydn in his 
good form. Schumann carried a bruised heart, and 
passed a life of much sorrow and suffering, and was 
more ready to sympathise with twilight than with 
the genial sunshine of Papa Haydn. Not that the 
sensitive and delicate mind is confined to one side 
of humanity; Haydn could be sentimental, and 
Schumann humorous. Mr. Schweizer has made an 
effective instrumental duet out of an admirable 
canzonet. 

Soul of my Soul (Widmung). By Scuumann. Ar- 
ranged for Harmonium or American Organ, and 
Piano, by Orro ScuwerzeER. 

This is a true lyric, and one standing far ahead of 
its composer's ordinary efforts. Schumann, for 
once, is natural; and has followed the impulse of 
his own spirit. With no great novelty of theme, 
but with rapid flow, his vivace movement is good 
workmanship, and Mr. Schweizer has found capital 
employ for his two instruments in a fresh and 
effective way. The piano rings out the jubilant 
arpeggios, and the harmonium is rightly engaged in 
sustaining the changeful harmonies of the slow 
movement. The song in this state is well suited 
to the instruments for which it is happily laid out. 





(Srantey Lucas, Weser & Co.] 

“The Birthday Festival.’ Ode for Solo Voices, 
Chorus and Orchestra. The Poetry by Franx 
Curzon. The Music by Wm. Spanx, Mus. Doc. 
This is a work of considerable merit. It was 
composed for the celebration of the coming of age 
of the Earl de Grey, son and heir of the Marquis 
of Ripon, and performed at Studley Royal on 
January 8ist, 1873. By a slight alteration of the 
words, with the retention of the original music, 
it is made suitable for general use and for any 
occasion. The following are the numbers :— Prelude ; 
No. 1. Chorus, ‘‘ Heir of the love ;"’ No. 2. Chorus, 
“From distant land;” Tenor Solo with Chorus, 
“Guard all that’s Holy;” No. 8. Recit. Tenor, 
‘“‘ And if we change the strain awhile ;” No. 4. Song, 
Soprano, “ Set the village bells all ringing;” No. 5, 
Recit. Bass, ‘The future steals upon our eyes ;” 
No. 6, Chorus, ‘‘ The land is arising.” 





‘‘The Beacon Fire.” Song. Words by J, Moun. 

Music by Autrrep Mout. 

The words are at once narrative, declamatory, 
and dramatic, and though they halt a little herd and 
there are well suited for lyric treatment. The 
music is artistic and appropriate, and not exacting; 
the choice of key would seem to indicate the tyro, 
but with promise for the future. Key A flat, common 
time, compass nine notes, D to E. 





“Dark and Dreary.”” Song. Written by Lona- 
FELLOW. Composed by Mapame Ruprensvonrrr. 
Madame Rudersdorff gives an impassioned ren- 

dering of these well known verses, which deserves 

the attention of the cultivated vocalist. Indeed 
everything depends on the singer, but an artist 
who can-infuse the requisite feeling will assuredly 
make the song a success. Key F, 6-8 time, compass 
from C to F eleven notes. 





“ My Home of Yore.” (Mein Heimaththal). Words 
by Avousr Becxzr. Translated by Gronorna E, 
Jouxstoxz. Music by Lovis Lizze, 

An exceedingly pretty melody to equally, pretty 
words. The English rendering is good and tolerably 
faithful: a little more care would have. made it 

.. The key is A flat, the compass from E to 

G flat, 8-4 time. Altogether this is eminently a 

healthy song. 

“The Days of Merry Springtime.” Song. With 
accompaniments for Spinet or Pianoforte. Com- 
posed by H. A. Rupaus. 

A pleasing little ditty, its archaic style rendering 
the indication of the “ spinet” superfluous: Some 
naiveté and abandon ate required in the singer who 
attempts it; it may be made very lugubrious. Key 





ranged for Harmonium or American Organ and 
Piano, by Orro ScawaizER, 





¥, 2-4 time, compass F to G. 
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Miss Russell takes her benefit at a morning 
performance on the 15th inst. at the Adelphi. 





Tho first Floral Hall Concert will take place on 
the 25th of April. Mdlle. Marie Krebs, the Saxon 
pianiste, will probably play. 





It is stated that the Lord Chamberlain has given 
permission for the performance of ‘* Seraphine” and 
‘* Le Supplice d’une Femme.” 





The next manager of the Queen’s will be Mr. West 
Digges, a provincial actor and author. One of his 
own plays called “ Fair France” will be brought 
out. 





In the hall of the Scala Theatre, at Milan, a 
statue to Donizetti has been erected. He holds a 
song in his hand, in which is inscribed ‘ Spirito 
gentil.” 





The first opera concert of the season takes place 
at St. James’s Hall on the 15th, when Titiens, Lodi, 
Trebelli, Naudin, Agnesi, and a host of new arrivals 
will appear. 





M. Strakosch has received 230,000 francs for a 
short Italian opera season at Boston, United States. 
Malle. Nilsson has received 60,000 francs for having 
sung seven nights. 

A Plimsoll drama by Mr. Leopold Lewis is in pre- 
paration at the Adelphi. Mr. Leathes plays the 
heroine, and Mr. Benjamin Webster is likely to 
reappear. ‘There is a sinking ship among the 
spectacular effects. “ 





The New York Spirit of the Times states that Mr. 
Max Strakosch has engaged Mdme. Nilsson and 
Mdme. Lucca for a spring season of opera, which is 
to commence two weeks after Easter. 





With reference to a paragraph that appeared in 








that the celebrated pianist Thalberg, who married a 
daughter of the great Lablache in England in 1843, 
had no children, and that his widow survives him. 





The opera bouffe of ‘* Genévitve de Brabant” will 
be produced at the Opera Comique on Saturday, the 
18th inst., Miss Emily Soldene appearing in her 
original role of Drogan. Mr. Morton’s season will 
terminate on the 29th May, when his company will 
commence their provincial tour. 





Of the thirty-two noblem® and gentlemen be. 
longing to the late Lord Saltoun’s amateur gather- 
ings, organised and directed by Professor Ella in 
1826, and continued until 1846, only three are now 
alive, viz., H.G. the Duke of Leinster (double bass), 
the Baron Heath (flute), and General Stephens 
(violin). 





Under the heading of “ A Singular Coincidence,” 
the Paris Figaro contends that the libretto of M. 
Offenbach’s ‘‘ Orphée aux Enfers” was suggested by 
one of the light pieces written by Mr. Disraeli, a 
classical squib, a translation of which, by M. ©. de 
Franciosi, was published in 1855 in the Revue du 
Nord de la France. 


et + 


St. James’s Theatre is to be re-opened for the 
season on the 25th inst., under the direction of Mr, 
Francis Fairlie, whose provincial management, 
during the past five years, has been attended with 
much success. In addition to one of Mr. T. W. 
Robertson’s comedies, a new opera bouffe is an- 
nounced, written by Messrs. H. Herman and R. 
Mansell, with music by Offenbach. 





The Russian mania for giving costly presents to 
singers appears to have spread to the Caucasus, 
where it has been attended with symptoms which 
must alarm the friends of the frequenters of the 
theatre at Tiflis: We are infoxmed by the Gazette 
published in that city that an artist, on taking leave 
of the public, was presented with a bouquet bound 
with a ribbon composed entirely of bank notes! 





Mrs. German Reed, previous to securing a per- 
manent locality for her celebrated Entertainment, 
has taken the St. George’s Hall, in Regent Street, 
for the present season. The season commences on 
the 20th inst. with “* Ages Ago,” by Mr. W. S. Gilbert, 
followed by a new sketch by Mr. Corney Grain, and 
by Mr. B. Rowe’s “‘ Charity Begins at Home.” A 
new piece by Mr. F. C. Burnand is in a forward 
state of preparation. 

The third Amateur Orchestral Society’s concert, 
at the Albert Hall, will take place on Saturday, the 
25th inst., in lieu of the 11th inst., as previously 
announced. This concert is to be given in aid of 
the widows and orphans of the soldiers, sailors, and 
marines who died during the Ashantee war. It will 
be under the patronage of the Prince and Princess 
of Wales, and Duchess of Edinburgh. A large 
committee is being formed. 

The issue of sets of tickets for the three days of 
the Handel festival will commence on’ Saturday 
next, and the issue of tickets for single days on 
Monday, the 20th inst. Priority of choice will be 
given tc purchasers of sets, who will be also able to 
secure rehearsal tickets at the same time. There is 
every reason to believe that the united efforts of the 
Crystal Palace Company and the Sacred Harmonic 
Society will make the Festival of 1874 as successful 
as those which have preceded it. 





La Societa Lirica, Belgravia, resumes this week 
its fifth annual practices of dramatic music, arranged 
for a chamber choir and orchestra. The first pro- 
gram of Spohr’s “Faust” includes the Minuet, 
Bacchanal air, Grand Scena, and Ugo’s air and 
chorus, in the first act. The grand introduction 
and scene of Sicorax, chorus and witches’ dance, 
and trio, of the second act. This is followed by the 
hymn, cavatina in G minor, the organ symphony, 
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our impression of the 27th ult., we are assured 
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air of Faust, the nuptial duet and chorus, and 
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Professor Carey Foster gave his sixth and last 
lecture on Energy at the South Kensington Museum, 
on the 28th ult. He explained the causes which 
oppose the motion of electricity along a conductor, 
which, like those which hinder ordinary motion, 
may be distinguished as active and passive. After 
a short review of the whole course, the Professor 
alluded slightiy to the working power of all organised 
bodies: time not permitting a long discussion of 
this form of energy, which he recommended to the 
study of the audience. 

From Munich the news comes of the death from 
cholera, on Tuesday evening, of Wilhelm von 
Kaulbach, the celebrated German painter. Kaulbach 
studied Hogarth very carefully, and produced in the 
style of that master a series of illustrations to 
Schiller’s ‘‘Criminal from Lost Honour,” and to 
Goethe’s *“‘ Faust.” In 1846 he published a series 
of designs illustrating Goethe’s poem of ‘‘ Reynard 
the Fox,” in which he displayed great skill as an 
animal painter. He has illustrated a folio edition 
of the Gospels, and the works of Shakespeare, and 
many of his works have been engraved. 





The Syracuse Courier says that the trapeze per- 
former in the Boston Opera-house, in that city, 
named Hurdic, had a very bad fall. He has two 
swinging bars in the dome of the opera-house, 
‘twenty-five feet apart, and the principal feat he 
performs is to swing back and forth on one bar 
until it is well under motion, and then, letting go 
his hold, he flies off to the other, turning a somer- 
sault in his passage through the air, and seizing the 
bar twenty-five feet away, as he passes between the 
ropes. He was practising this feat when he met 
with an accident which nearly cost him his life. In 
making the leap through the air he passed entirely 
beyond and over the other bar without touching it, 
and struck the gallery. Fortunately, he succeeded 
in seizing the netting, or he would have fallen on 
the seats below and been seriously if not fatally 
injured. As it was he was lamed so that it was 
impossible for him to appear at night. 





Two American actors named Murray and Connor 
narrowly escaped being poisoned to death while 
acting in a melodrama. Ina scene where revellers 
are clustered about a bar, Mr. Murray and Mr. Connor 
clinked their goblets and emptied them of a pale 
yellow liquid, resembling whisky in colour. Almost 
immediately Mr. Murray hurried from the stage, 
apparently in great agony, and Mr. Connor fell upon 
the floor in convulsions. The curtain came down 
with a rush, and the manager announced that the 
performance could not go on because some of the 
actors had accidentally taken poison. It seems the 
property man had hired some show bottles from an 
hotel for the bar-room scene in the play, the water 
in one of which was coloured with bicromate of potash 
and the other with redcochineal. He used the water 
in these bottles without changing it. Those of the 
actors who drank from the bottle whose contents 
were coloured with cochineal escaped unharmed. 
The two men suffered great agony all night, but on 
the following morning they were recovered sufficiently 
to proceed with the other members of the company. 


Ada Clare, an American, formerly known as a 
writer for the Press, and latterly as an actress, died 
on March 4th, of hydrophobia. She was bitten in 
the face on the 30th of January by a little dog, the 
property of a theatricalagent. Her face was terribly 
lacerated. The dog had been sitting in her lap and 
receiving her carésses. He was not then known to 
be mad ; but two days later he died. The unfortu- 
nate lady, as soon as the accident to her face occurred, 
went toa physician of great skill, and her wounds 
were cauterised and sewn up by him witlrin half-an- 
hour of the reception of the injury. She rapidly 
recovered, and was soon apparently quite well. On 
March 2nd, having got to Rochester, to fulfil a 
professional engagement, she was attacked with 
hydrophobia. Her friends immediately sent her 
howe. She reached New York on Tuesday evening, 


the 8rd, and she died within the ensuing twenty-four 


thing was done for her that the best medical skill 
and knowledge could accomplish. The disease was 
clearly hydrophobia, and of the worst kind. It will 
be observed that it broke forth a month after the 
biting. 

“Q” has returned to his old watchtower in the 
Athaneum, and has resumed his gentle practice of 
hot oil-pouring from the ramparts. Last week, 
‘actresses’ husbands” caught it rather warm. He 
classifies the husbands, treating of the dependent 
ones. There is the husband who “ had his wife not been 
pretty and popular, would never have secured a pro- 
fitable engagement, confounds his reputation with 
hers, and insists upon occupying an equal position 
in the bills and in public estimation.” More space 
and much more light sarcasm is devoted to the 
typical non-professional husband, ‘‘ Fred.” Fred's 
wife is the admiration of the clubs. But Fred 
‘gives himself no airs on account of his good fortune. 
Nobody would know from his manner that he was 
the lucky possessor of what other men desire. Fred 
is the best-natured fellow in the world. Bonton, Sir 
William, ‘ Polly’ Farquhar of the Guards, young 
Fenton, have each in turn been presented to his 
wife, and he treats them all good-humouredly. Their 
attention to her is an honour to him.” And so on. 
Q. is very sly and wicked. 

The Oporto journals contain eulogistic articles on 
Senora Chiomi, the prima donna of the Theatro de 8. 
Joao. At her benefit she played in the second acts 
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a gratifying manifestation. 
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heurs, after great and indescribable agony. Every- 





of “ Lucia” and of “ Linda,” and in the last act 
of ‘* Lucrezia Borgia,” besides singing a Portuguese 
song, composed by the conductor, the Maestro José 
Candido. The amateurs in Portugal seem to be as 
enthusiastic as those in Russia, for the artist was 
One 
of the latter came from the children of an orphan 
asylum in Oporto, to testify their gratitude for her 
having sung for their benefit, and must have been 
We learn also that 
showers of rose-leaves from the roof of the Opera- 
house, verses thrown from the boxes, and doves let 
loose to fly over her head, formed prominent portions 
of the night’s program; but there was an additional 
homage, the band serenading the lady at the en- 
The “ substantial and magni- 
ficent marks of admiration ” given to Mdme. Adelina 
Patti, and ‘‘ the splendid tokens of favour” received 
by Malle. Albani, in St. Petersburg and Moscow, so 
fervently recorded in Mr. Gye’s Prospectus, sink 
into insignificance when compared with the cadeaux 


A grand concert was given at the Cathedral of St. 
Pierre, Geneva, the other day, by the Ten Societies 
of the Cantons de Vaud, Neuchatel, Fribourg, Valais, 
Four hundred members of the choral 
societies and eighty musicians took part in the pro- 


Some 1800 tickets were issued, and at least 500 per- 
sons were unable for want of standing room to gain 


together with the Swiss Cantiques and Chorus, were 
admirably executed. The principal morceau of the 
day, a cantata for chorus and solos, was a great 
The recitatives, with the chorus, were well 
rendered, and considerable applause was bestowed 
on the whole of the performance. The music of the 
cantata was composed by M. de Plumhof, a native 
of Germany. M. de Plumhof has been for the last 
eight years director of the Swiss Choral Societies at 
The concert over, the several societies 
marched, with their banners and music at their 
head, to a banquet which had been prepared for 


amidst the firing of cannon and the congratulations of 
their friends. The theatre isopen. The opera of 


and the ubiquitous ‘ Fille de Madame Angot” repre- 


An interesting paper was contributed this week to 
the Society of Biblical Archwology. This was a 
description by Mr. C, W. Goodwin on four songs 
contained in an Egyptian papyrus in the British 


Museum. Of these four songs three partook of the 
same nature, and were amatory compositions, written 
in a highly imaginative and poetical style with much 
voluptuousness of expression, having a very striking 
resemblance extending throughout whole passages to 
the language of the Canticles. Structurally the 
verses possess both rhythm and alliterative con- 
struction, with regular pauses or strophes. The 
first song is unfortunately in a very fragmentary 
condition, and is besides imperfect at the beginning 
and the end. In the second song three marked 
parallelisms occur—'" The beginning of the song of 
joy and beauty of thy sister beloved of thy heart ;” 
“Come to the meadows, my brother, beloved of my 
heart ;” ‘‘ Sister, one of the lilies.” And further on 
—* The voice of the swallow resounds; it saith the 
earth is enlightened.” ‘‘ Let thy hand be in my hand, 
and when I go to walk let me be with thee in every 
pleasant place.” ‘‘ Though thou lovest me running 
to seek me.” Nearly similar passages occur in the 
third song, which is also a fragment. The fourth 
song or hymn, is of a very different nature, and is 
evidently one of the solemn dirges used at festivals 
during the exhibition of the figures of Osiris, as 
related by Herodotus. This hymn is in the text 
ascribed to the King Ontuf, a monarch of the 11th 
dynasty. This ancient relic is fortunately almost 
‘perfect, and the composition is of a high order, as 
the following extract will testify :—* Put oils upon 
thy head, clothe thyself with fine linen adorned with 
precious metals, with the gifts of God; multiply thy 
good things; yield to thy desire, fulfil thy desire 
with thy good things whilst thou art upon earth, 
according to the dictates of thy heart. The day will 
come to thee when one hears not the voice, when 
the one who is at rest hears not the voices of the 
mourners yet behold none who goes 
thither returns back again.” 





America has forestalled England in the promul- 
gation of Wagner's music. The work which the 
Wagner Society is doing in London has already 
been accomplished in the United States, partly by 
the efforts of the New York Philharmonic Society, 
but principally by Mr. Theodore Thomas, who has 
succeeded in building up one of the finest orchestras 
n the world—a permanent band of fifty picked 
performers, who give a concert every night of the 
year, now in New York, now in other cities, and 
who never play with other performers or under a 
strange conductor. Wagnerism has grown up in- 
sensibly until it has come to be the creed of a very 
large minority of connoisseurs in New York, and it 
is daily winning new converts. And the seal of 
Wagner's fame in the States has been the recent 
production of “* Lohengrin” at the Academy of Music 
on a grand scale. The correspondent of the Daily 
News assures us that everything was done forthe work. 
All the singers are well known in London. Mdme, 
Nilsson was the Nisa; Miss Cary, Ortrud; Signor 
Campanini, Lohengrin; Del Puente, Frederick ; 
and Nannetti, the King. The orchestra, directed by 
Muzio, numbered 70 instruments, and the chorus 
embraced about 80 singérs. The scenery, though 
not especially brilliant, was new and picturesque. 
The costumes were superb. The pageants, of which 
the opera contains three or four, were capitally 
arranged, so that even as a spectacle “Lohengrin” was 
full of interest, and more than all else, the rehearsals 
had evidently been thorough. The experience of 
Signor Campanini, who was the original Lohengrin 
in Bologna, Florence, and Milan, proved of great use 
in the arrangement of the stage. The young tenor 
was of course the central figure in the opera, and 
caught the exact spirit of his romantic and poetical 
part. The chief excellence of his Lohengrin lies in 
the complete self-abnegation with which he refrains 
from personal display, and conforms in everything 
to the requirements of the composer. A similar 
meed of praise belongs to Mdme. Nilsson’s Elsa. 
Elsa moves through the drama as pure and colourless 
as moonlight, and almost as cold. She is a lovely 
abstraction, who has no power to stir the feelings. 
But the truthfulness and quiet beauty of Mdme. 
Nilsson’s personation roused the Wagner party to the 
wildest enthusiasm. She followed the score with the 
most scrupulous fidelity and the finest postic 
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instinct, never straining a point for effect, or singing 
to the footlights. Indeed the whole performance, 
from the prima donna down to the chorus, was 
marked by a conscientious and respectful endeavour 
to do justice to the composer’s thoughts, and the 
result was an unmistakeable success. 





THE ORCHESTRA AT EASTER. 

The Holy Week which preceded the present 
Easter has been marked in an extraordinary way by 
its musical observances. The true spirit of music 
is beyond the sphere of the mere mental faculty, 
and of a consequence out of the range of the physical 
sciences. The sounds are heard by the ear, and 
they act upon the intellect; but this is not their 
stay or end. They give rise to the inward emotion 
or feeling, and in this elevated sphere they are no 
objects of criticism. Such music arises from the 
heart of the composer, from the state and excite- 
ment of the affections; it appeals to the affections 
of the auditors, and has the power to re-create the 
emotions from which it received its birth. It was 
the desire of the composer to give lasting form and 
expression to his ideas and feelings, and it is the 
heraldry of genius to be able to embody the majesty 
of its thoughts and its passionate conception of thé 
lovingkindness of his Creator. 

The Easter week has not been less remarkable for 
its orchestras in church services ; and the expansion 
and general diffusion of a jubilant service throughout 
the metropolis on Easter Sunday is a notable fact 
and well worthy of record. The chants, hymns, and 
anthems have been accompanied in many instances 
by instrumental bands, and the crowded state of the 
churches testifies to the love and regard paid to this 
recognition and revival of an order of service which 
was not only common in the times of the kings 
David and Solomon, but one of special and distine- 
tive appointment by the word of the Deity himself. 
The true artist delights in the reflection that, when 
engaged in the service of the sanctuary, he may be 
reckoned among the ‘“ wise hearted whom I have 
filled with the spirit of wisdom ;” and that, like the 
son of Onias, he may hope to be looked upon with 
honour in the midst of the people, and included in 
the catalogue of those who have made themselves 
“famous” by their melodies for the use of choir 
and congregation. Of the inventors—the discoverers 
—the finders out of such holy and famous music, we 
are told “that they left a name behind them,” that 
their service “should not be forgotten,” “ their 
names not blotted out,” and that which they did 
should remain as ‘‘a good inheritance to their seed.” 
As man has a trine nature—body, mind, and soul, 
it is manifest that in cases where the two first 
are under the control of the third, and in the right 
way, the result must be very different from the 
exercise of the working power directed by two of the 
agents only. Or, let us put it in cases where the 
three are engaged, but the soul or spirit not helping 
the man in his noble animal nature merely, but 
directly aiding his lower cravings and appetites. In 
these instances, the real basis of music, the true 
fundus of all art, is ignored and despised, and the 
end is of the earth, earthy. This high origin of 
music—the promise of an almost direct inspiration 
—the afflatus from on high—cannot be controverted. 
Who can otherwise account for the effect of such a 
simple four-part counterpoint as Handel’s “ Halle- 
lujah Chorus ”—a wreath of immortality in one 
aspect, a simple repetition of tonic, dominant, and 
sub-dominant in another? It is recorded that Handel, 
when asked how it came into his head to write so 
simple and easy a composition to close the second 
act of the ‘' Messiah,” so full of great and learned 
counterpoint, made reply—‘'I thought I saw the 
heavens opened, and all the angels, the one hundred 
and forty-four thousands, and the multitude which 
no man could number—all singing with one voice, and 
it was with this feeling thatg wrote that chorus.” 
Here is the key to the composer's unparalleled use of 
the monotone, the intone of the key, and it is 
singular to note how the majesty of the chorus falls 
down when, in the second part, he takes up the 
Gress of artistic fugue. Handel well knew from 


t 


education, habit, experience, and predilection, how 
powerful and overwhelming was the employ of 
the one voice—the continued clinging to the same 
tone. . 
After the tender and solemn music of the Passio 
Week, the change to all that is bright and brilliant 
was most grateful. .The processional hymn, “ Jesus 
lives,” was very generally sung ; and of course Henry 
Carey’s tune to the hymn ‘Jesus Christ is risen 
to-day” was in all the churches. This tune is 
occasionally ascribed to Worgan, but seeing that it 
was printed before Worgan was born, there is no 
need of argument, The claims for Henry Carey are 
most slender—like those for his making the air of 
‘*God save the Queen,” and in all probability this 
Easter hymn melody was composed by some 
German of the United Brethren persuasion, seeing 
that it has a decidedly Teutonic ring about it. The 
old anthems, the new anthems, known and unknown 
Te Deums, and other canticle music were heard in all 
quarters, and music was made generally subservient 
to a stirring and delightful memorial of the highest 
of Festivals. * 
The employ of music in its proper estate brings 
out the dramatic character of the olden forms of 
worship so repeatedly and clearly pointed out in the 
pages of Holy Writ. The drama in the East is of 
an origin from time immemorial, and there are 
dramas still acted in certain parts of the East known 
to be as old as the Hebrew Temple. But the claim 
for this mode of service is of the time of Moses, 
who learnt it, not from the Egyptians or their 
Oriental ancestors, but received it from the highest 
command. The order for the dresses of blue, purple, 
scarlet, gold, and fine linen with its artistic work, 
given for the use of the Tabernacle, was repeated at 
the building of the Temple, not changed at the erec- 
tion of the second Temple, and it is realised again 
by the last of the apostles in his vision. The service 
was surrounded by a mass of jewels and gold, and 
on all sides were seen what have been called the 
sacred colours. It does seem strange—passing 
strange—that any prejudice should have arisen 
against an obedience to a Divine appointment, and 
one so generally pleasing and grateful to the senses. 
But when rulers go out of their senses the force of 
custom and iteration of mistaken education will 
have an influence. The true issue is the necessity 
of the use of art—high art, the embodiment of the 
imagination—in Divine ritual, whether as regards 
music, architecture, sculpture, or clothing. In these 
days architecture has regained its proper status, and 
many of our new churches rise up as so many little 
cathedrals. Westminster Abbey is infinitely more 
interesting and renowned for her new and legitimate 
memorials of the mighty dead, than for her mytho- 
logical combinations. The money now spent upon 
music in organs, instruments, choirs and choir 
music, is an annual tribute utterly unknown to past 
days. It is a tax raised by the people, paid by the 
people, and met with alacrity, and without murmur 
or remonstrance: The revival of colour on the walls 
of the sacrarium, and the restoration of the ancient 
altar-cloths, necessitate some change on the part 
of the priest in regard to his dress, and there is no 
authority whatever except for the old dress peculiar 
to the national church and the right of the incum 
bent. Popular affection is on the side of Scriptural 
direction, and this affection is fast permeating through 
the rank of outsiders. Great is the force of truth ; 
and its power over the eyes, ears, and hearts of the 
wanderers is as forcible as of yore. © 

With regard to music, it is a simple question of 
use or misuse, or neglect or rejection of the most 
wonderful of man’s organs—the human voice. 
When the mind is directed to the powers of the 
human voice, its extent, its yariation, its strength 
in exhibiting emotion, its sympathy with the 
highest objects of human consideration—comparing 
all these marvellous gifts wi#h what we really do in 
music—what a gulf is there between the gifts and 
the ordinary music of the sanctuary! What extra- 
ordinary gradation ,of tones lies naturally in the 
power of the singer! And yet how few can we use 





more than these scanty resources, for the union of 
the imagination with perfect understanding can and 
has done that whicli the world will not willingly let 
die. Whether music may yet germinate and lead 
to new expansion of feeling may be questioned, 
The best way to secure such issue is that of an 
honest and unreserved employ of it in the nation’s 
services, We know all really great music has come 
out of the sanctuary, and that the foremost among 
composers were church musicians, Bach and 
Handel, Haydn, Mozart, and Beethoven, were no 
experimentalists; they did what they intended to 
do and had learnt from the church how to do it, 
Our progress must be governed by the same educa- 
tion and the same motives. The Court in their 
days was the patron, now the People must protect 
the church composer. There is no want of good 
will on the part of the people. What is needed is 
the right service, and real and conscientious work on 
the part of the musician, Of late years there has 
been much progress in this direction; and if those 
who affect to lead in so good a cause will sink their 
eccentricities and work together, the result is 
certain. 








STAGE DISCIPLINE. 





More than half the trouble incidental to bringing 
forward a new play, is gratuitously occasioned, as 
all dramatists well know. Jealousies and rival 
interests lie thickly strewn along the road of art- 
production. Even the most conscientious actors are 
as “nervously alive to their privileges, as though 
these were in constant peril and the whole world 
were in conspiracy to steal them away. Theatrical 
reputation is a very narrow ascent, in which it is 
difficult for two to keep abreast and climb together: 
the result is a struggle to hold the pathway alone 
and to push back competitors. Now this habit 
begets in course of time a very pugnacious turn of 
mind and an ingrained disregard of the fair rights 
of others. No competition is so fierce and so selfish 
as the competition of players. The nearer they 
approach, either in their walk or their personal 
talents, the harder grows the strife. A couple of 
low comedians of pretty level abilities are the 
Alexander and Darius of any theatrical empire; and 
the enterprise finds it as difficult to support these 
as Asia her two kings. Of course where discipline 
is strongly asserted in a theatre, and where manager 
and author are possessed of some diplomatic ability, 
the catastrophes always threatening may be averted. 
Angers are smoothed, suspicions diverted, complaints 
patiently heard or argued down. But there are 
exceedingly few theatres where the authority is 
strong and temperate enough to ensure perfect 
peace; few where rivalry limits its expression to 
mere grumbling and inuendo, and the manager is 
not often brought in to loosen a deadlock. Who 
does not know the habitual consequence of casting & 
new piece—or, still more perplexing in many 
instances, of recasting an old one? The parts are 
weighed like so much averdupois; the lines are 


numbers. He who in the division comes off with 


or the play would be a singular one) acquires at once 
the envy and dislike of ‘the rest. He may by posi- 
tion be removed pretty far above the others, in 
which case the objection to him is only silently 
exhibited; ‘or he may be a comrade—one of the 
community—in which case the jealousy is openly 
expressed. Much bitterness of conflict might be 
saved if the vanity inseparable from ¢ public pro- 
fession took the form of pride, and if that pride 
disdained to display whatever wounds it might 
suffer. Unluckily this noble kind of scorn is un- 
known in the wars of the coulisses. 

The rivalry in stage life, however, brings with it 
curious advantages. It stimulates the competitors 
to exertions which they would never make in the 
absence of an emulation tinged with a spice of 
bitterness. We all know certain theatres where 
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the company have got into so many grooves; where 
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of this fraternal forbearance is often far from 
jnspiriting; the performances become sleepy, 
nothing is invented, no originality is suggested, 
all jogs on serenely, wanting the salt of strife. On 
the other hand there are houses where emulation is 
always at red heat, and where the correcting in- 
fluence of tact and discipline is absent. That is 
the unhappy abode of infinite discord; there the 
manager is a nonentity, and all the little chiefs 
wrangle against each other. The emperor of the 
orchestra wages war against the dictator of the 
stage; the leading performers are gods in their 
own sight, and are always forging thunderbolts for 
somebody or other; and as for the ladies, they say 
little, but they can be very exasperating. Luckless 
the author who lights upon this seething cauldron 
of little hates. He may possibly escape with a 
whole skin, but he has a desolate time of it at the 
best. Happily such establishments are rare; for 
there is generally somebody—if not the manager, 
some lieutenant of. his—to hold the reins pretty 
tightly, and an absolutely anarchical theatre is 
exceptional.; Nevertheless it may be found here 
and there—the watchful, ‘suspicious, self-seeking 
players, all at daggers drawn—the careless workmen 
—the easy-going manager blind to all deficiencies 
until some awkward failure or block. occurs, when 
he assumes evanescent energy and breaks into 
abusive language—thunderbolts of hard words fall, 
and a super or two is discharged: the result being 
sullen peace for twelve hours or thereabouts. It is 
in these houses that nothing is perfect at the last 
rehearsal, and that one fallacious faith obtains every- 
where:—* It will be all right at night.” This 
confidence in the mysterious power of gaslight and a 
full audience to put right every omission, every 
defect, to supply faulty memories, and furnish for- 
gotten “ properties,” is one of the*most singular 
heresies of the coulisses. And it is the pet heresy 
of the anarchical theatre. 








LISZT’S RETURN TO THE PLATFORM. 





In the Neue freie Presse of Vienna Dr. H. Edward 
Hanslick discourses admiringly on Liszt. The Abbé 
bids fair to resume his public career; at all events 
his appearances have been not infrequent of late. 
True, they are only made on some charitable 
occasion, but then such occasions often present 
themselves. The truth is that Liszt is still more 
musician than monk. His abilities are unimpaired; 
he is yet a marvellous performer; and there is no 
good reason for continuing to hide his light under a 
bushel. Dr. Hanslick compares the last concert 
given by Liszt in Vienna nearly thirty years ago, 
with his recent reappearance. It was in 1846 that 
Liszt for the last time enchanted the Viennese 
ina series of concerts. The old Musikverein below 
the Tuchlauben was the modest place of these 
triumphs ; it was as different from our present great 
concert hall, as the narrow, well-oppressed Vienna of 
that day from the Vienna of to-day. The gallery, 
with its cheerless, hen-roost-like elevation, strangely 
passed for the most elegant place ; there the noblest 
ladies unfolded all the splendour of their toilet. 
Besides that, the ‘‘ Circle,” at that time only used 
upon emergency, came in play in Liszt’s concerts. 
As he played without an orchestra, they hit upon the 
clever idea of throwing open the whole podium, 
formerly devoted to the orchestra, to the throng of 
Liszt’s admirers, so numerous that the parterre and 
gallery never sufficed to hold them all. Then too a 
blooming wreath of beautiful ladies formed itself 
around the pianoforte of ‘‘the incomparable,” who as 
4 tasteful connoisseur always loved and appreciated 
that sort of environment. 

In Liszt’s hotel “ Zur Stadt London” young 
musical Vienna bivouacked the whole day long. He 
sat himself in black satin blouse at the piano, cor- 
recting proof sheets or writing down, note paper on 
his knee, some composition, in his sloping, long- 
stemmed, not altogether legible manuscript, ehatting 
and smoking at the same time. If by good luck he 
chanced just then to play some novelty at sight, 
then one had new occasion for astonishment at this 
Rormous musical organization. Ferdinand Hiller 





tells, in his interesting book about Mendelssohn, 
which has just appeared, how the latter one day 
rushed into his room exclaiming: “I have ex- 
perienced a miracle, a real miracle!” and then pro- 
ceeded to relate: “I was with Liszt at Erard’s, and 
I laid before him the manuscript of my Concerto, 
and he played it—it is scarcely legible—with the 
greatest perfection at first sight; it could not be 
more finely played than he has played it—it was 
wonderful!” Whereupon Hiller makes the shrewd 
remark, that Liszt plays most new things best the 
first time, because then they give him enough to do. 
But the second time he has to add something to 
make it serve his interest. 
Liszt at that time was idolized in Vienna as a 
man, and not only as an artist; not only was his 
playing something new; his generosity for benevolent 
objects was quite as much so. Even, now, on the 
11th of January, 1874, it is such an act of devotion, 
(in aid of the Kaiser-Franz-Joseph Fund,) which 
furnishes the occasion for the reappearance of the 
famous master after long retirement. The Com- 
mittee of this institution too, gave outward expression 
to the festal character of this event. The hall along 
the orchestra space was decorated with flowers and 
wreaths (we could only have wished the tasteless 
gigantic ‘‘ F. L.” on the organ front away,) the piano 
bristled with floral ornament, an elegant public filled 
the hall into the farthest corner. Greeted with jubi- 
lant applause, Liszt comes forward, in his long high- 
buttoned Abbé robe, seats himself at the piano and 
gives the sign to the orchestra to begin the “Wanderer” 
fantasia (Op. 15) by Schubert. His playing is as 
finished as it ever was, and at the same time of a 
more quiet spirit and a milder feeling; not so 
dazzling, so entrainant, but having more unity, I 
might say more solid, than that of the young Liszt 
was. Hecame out more brilliantly in his second 
number, the ‘‘Huugarian Rhapsody for piano and 
orchestra.” This original composition—which begins 
in the genuine gipsy tone in free melancholy vaga- 
bond style as it were, then suddenly starts off in 
chivalric mood, with clink of spurs, revolving in a 
circle more and more swift and fiery—seemed to 
re-awaken all Liszt’s youthful spirits. The Allegro 
strikes through many effects which belong to Liszt 
alone, such as the hammering of both hands on one 
key and the peculiar imitation of the cymbals. In 
an inimitable manner Liszt has caught the chirping 
beating, hammering and die-away whistle of this 
chief and favourite instrument of the Hungarian 
gipsies.. His delivery was free, poetic full of genial 
nuances, and at the same time of noble and artistic 
repose. And his technique, his virtuosity? Let 
me beware how I speak of that. Suffice it, that 
Liszt has lost nothing of all that; on the contrary 
he has clarified it, tranquillized it in the highest 
degree. What a remarkable man! After a rich and 
stirring life without example full of excitement, pas- 
sion and enjoyment, comes the two-and-sixty year 
old man again not enervated, his powers not dissi- 
pated, not blasé, and plays the most difficult pieces 
with the ease, the strength, the freshness of a youth, 
With breathless attention one not only listens to 
his playing, but also watches the physiognomical 
workings which it calls forth in his inspired and 
mobile features. In the expression of powerful 
earnestness his head thrown back has always some- 
thing of the Jupiter; now flash the fiery eyes beneath 
the energetic jutting brows, and now a gentle smile 
lifts the characteristically up-curved corners of the 
mouth a few lines higher. Head, eye, hand too, 
very often, during*the playing keep up an uninter- 
rupted conversation with the orchestra and with the 


notes and now by heart, puts on occasionally his 
lorgnette and takes it down again, here listening, 
inclines his head there boldly throws it back—all 
interests his audience unspeakably, especially the 
female portion of it. It was always one of Liszt’s 
peculiarities in his great art to use all sorts of little 
arts also for effect; we know: ‘“‘ The Heavenly ones 
often employ strange means.”’. In a stormy ron 
of octaves Liszt flies to the end with his Rhapsody ; 
the many-hundred-headed public clap, shout, rise 
from their seats, are never weary of calling the 





master out, who on his part anvounces, with the 


} 


| 
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listeners. The way in which Liszt plays now from | than 


calm, friendly, thankful air of an habitual conqueror, 
that he too is not weary. For the Liszt of to-day it 
is a great achievement ; and yet he is as undistarbed 
as though it were nothing at all and he the Liszt of 
1840. 








MISS BRADDON’S NEW PLAY. 








Miss’ Braddon’s second recent dramatic essay was 
presented at the Alexandra Theatre, Liverpool, on 
Monday night for the first time. The drama bears* 
the name “ Genevieve ; or, the Missing Witness.” 
Miss Braddon is successful as a novelist, but without 
the aid of big mechanical effects her new drama 
would be but a dull affair. ‘To the machinist of the 
Alexandra she owes a deep debt of gratitude. So 
old is the framework of ‘' Genevieve ” that it is need- 
less to give it in detail here. There are the usual 
father, beautiful daughter, and young, handsome, 
and devoted lover, the necessary villain, a humble 
pair of sweethearts, one of whom, the male, is a 
noble creature, who speaks familiarly about moun- 
tains, stars, and eagles, while the other is used for 
the purpose of conveniently appearing to expose the 
diabolical doings of the wicked person of the story. 
With the exception of Pierre Colichot, a cleverly- 
drawn character, none of the parts display originality. 
They are of a type familar to the patrons of the 
upper regions of theatres devoted to plays of the 
transpontine order. Some idea may be formed of 
the nature of the drama from the circumstance that 
an attempted murder, a dreadful avalanche, and a 
suicide, are prominent features of it. The villain 
throws his rival in love over a precipice into a 
foaming mountain torrent, then the avalanche over- 
whelms a chilet, and lastly the bad man shoots 
himself. Connecting these episodes there is a 
narrative consistent so far as the relation of an im- 
probable story will permit. On this frail support 
Miss Braddon has rashly chosen to trust her 
dramatic reputation. Asked to impersonate ex- 
aggerated characters, the players were scarcely 
responsible for the exhibitions of exaggeration they 
gave, but several of them muddled the text, and for 
that offence no excuse can be offered. Mr. Saker’s 
representation of Pierre Colichot, the miserly goat- 
herd, was admirable. His simulation of senility 
reached a point akin to nature, and he skilfully 
depicted the sudden madness to which the goatherd 
falls a victim. A word of praise may be bestowed 
on the scenery, which is exceedingly effective, but 
this commendation must be withheld from the band, 
who played a portion of the incidental music very 
badly indeed. Miss Braddon appeared before the 
audience and acknowledged the compliments paid 
her. 

——______—_—__ 


Japanese Mustc.—An American paper publishes a 
letter from Mrs. Pruyn a lady on a visit tio Professor 
Clark in Japan giving an account of a muiasical per- 
formance got up for her entertainment by the wife 
of one of the young men under the instruction of the 


Professor. Mrs. Pruyn says:—“ About seven o’clock 
a gentleman came with five ladies, ha’ sent their 
ee ape before. A. y aus = li 

child-like woman, orou, iy $ 


but the others were plain and 
were all perfect mistresses of the art, and 
and Ee ee ee great skill. I wish I could 
picture the scene as it appeared tous. Seated on 
the floor in a semicircle before us, with their strange 
instruments, which are all stri Peg called a 
koto, being 6ft. long and lying flat on the floor), and 
singing in the low, nasal tone peculiar to their music 
there was more in their picturesque dress, attitudes, 
and the oddity of their style to please and amuse 
in the music itself. little wife, with the 
ene tare anne in her hair and the 
richness of her obi or girdle, with her bright eyes 
and graceful movements, sw her 
tected at the ends by . 





was 
little in and wife 
fifteen minutes in length, one of the others 
oth salen, er of gin another Raging 
of love and adventure. 
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IMPRESSIONS OF THE ‘‘ MASTER- 
SINGERS.” 





An anonymous patron of the opera who cannot 
be brought to appreciate Wagner, gives his im- 
pression in a daily paper of the ‘* Mastersingers of 
Nuremberg,” as he heard it in Berlin. The cireum- 
stances, he says, were all favourable to enjoyment: 
audience and orchestra in good humour, royalty 
present, and so on. He then continues: “I 
slistened to the opera in question, and most cer- 
tainly I experienced a very small portion of that 
enjoyment to which I am accustomed in listening to 
those operas with which we are familiar on our own 
stage. In the first place the opera took four hours 
in its execution, allowing, of course, the usual 
intervals between the acts, In the second place, 
apart from the chorus, there were but two female 
characters, of whom one takes an extremely sub- 
ordinate part, while the other has but comparatively 
little to do in the earlier acts. In the later acts 
she takes a more prominent part, and certainly the 
singing of the Eva of the evening was extremely 
pleasant to listen to. Still, to have to sit for 
four mortal hours listening to a number of men 
singing to and at each other, with their pro- 
ceedings relieved only by the very limited inter- 
position of one lady, is a trying operation in these 
days when people are becoming much more prone 
to seek relief from the various labours and engage- 
ments of life in Opera Bouffe than to sit out even 
the most popular operas. Further, it must be con- 
fessed that this opera of Wagner’s embodies too 
many of those devices, which I may call surprises 
by which the attention of the audience is drawn to 
the orchestra. It is no exaggeration to say that 
several times during the performance, the audience 
—stolid as a German audience may by some be 
thought—was obliged to break out into laughter. In 
this laughter the gentlemen of the orchestra joined— 
or rather it was they who led it, in spite of their own 
obvious desire to preserve their gravity. I noticed 
this feature of the performance all the more because 
I remember once having a conversation with the 
distinguished Norwegian violinist, Ole Bull, in the 
course of which he observed how difficult it was to 
get a large audience to enter into the spirit of those 
portions of his performance which gave himself 
the purest pleasure, and he told me that on one 
occasion in a large public hall, while discoursing 
some of his choicest strains, he felt the attention 
of the audience was rapidly declining, and he was 
obliged to resort to a device in order to win it back. 
His device was that of making a stroke with his bow 
in such a manner as to give the effect of all 
his strings having at once broken. This incident 
instantly recalled the attention of the audience, who, 
believing it to be a legitimate “ phrase,” or rather 
** scream,” received it with rounds of applause. This 
was not the effect of Wagner's devices, but, I repeat, 
over and over again the orchestra in rendering the 
score were obliged to set themselves and the 
audience laughing. In parts of the opera there is 
much to charm the listener, and much that one 
would have delighted to find embodied in a work 
which did not require (with usual intervals) four 
hours for its execution, into which a few feminine 
voices were allowed to enter, and from which the 
mere trickery of the musical art was excluded.” 





‘SCOTLAND. 





Eprxzsuren, April 8th. 
On Monday night the Amateur Orchestral Society 
gave their third and last concert. ‘The following 
was the program : — 
Overture, “ Zanetta” 2... s0eeeecessecseesse Auber, 
German Lieder, “Ich grolle nicht Er der 
Andante Rel » Orchestra ......0e00s x 
ae ~ oe oforte, G Minor, a Andante, 
mE. Bis Bs as aes 
Rhea’ brio, Larghetto. Scherzo 
O, ° Alleges Molte.. 00 6000 ceseeces Besthoven. 
Scio ¥ i a mspegsetece 
“Yeoman’s Wedding ” seeceseeee Poniatowski. 
Bolo Pianoforte, * Humoreake,"fragient .. Schumann. 
March Double De,” no cceesesseseeseee Gounod, 


Double Orchestra, “ Prophéte”...,.. Meyerbeer. 





The Overture to ‘‘ Zanetta”-—in which there is no 
lack of difficulties, especially for the strings—was 
given with great dash and precision. Professor 
Oakeley’s prettily written Andante would have been 
heard to better effect if the ‘‘ wood” had made them- 
selves a little more audible, especially towards the 
end. The same remark will apply to the Symphony, 
which was in all other respects a most creditable 
performance, all the movements, notably the some- 
what difficult Scherzo, being given in a style far 
above the level of ordinary amateur playing. 
Rossini’s well-worn Overture and Gounod’s Entr’acte 
were played in first-rate style, and the effect of the 
‘** Prophete’ March” was enhanced by the band of 
the Dragoons which was stationed in the orchestra. 
A young lady amateur presided at the piano in the 
Concerto, and showed herself quite equal to her work. 
She has great delicacy of touch and is by no means 
deficient in power. With the rendering of Schu- 
mann’s ‘‘ Humoreske” we confess we were thoroughly 
satisfied. She is a pupil of Mr. Lichtenstein. Mr. 
Carl D. Hamilton played his solo with all his usual 
finish and expression. It is no hyperbole to say 
that in the matter of “tone” this gentleman is a 
formidable rival to Sig. Piatti. The vocal element 
was very creditable. Schumann’s songs were very 
well rendered by a lady amateur, and an amateur 
baritone gave a very spirited reading of Prince Ponia- 
towski’s song, for which he received an encore. 
On Good Friday there was a very good performance 
of Bach’s “St. Mathew” Passion music. Mr. 
Edward Lloyd sang the tenor music in his usual 
artistic style. The bass part was very efficiently 
rendered by Mr. Alsop, and Miss Spiller sang the 
soprano music. We must single out for special 
commendation Herr Engel’s beautiful playing of the 
Corno Inglese in the last contralto air. 
To-night Mdme. Eleanor Armstrong and Miss 
Catherine Armstrong—two of our best Edinburgh 
vocalists—give a concert in the Freemason’s Hall. 
We are sorry that we are obliged to hold over our 
report of it till next week. 

Mr. Pauer lectures at Glasgow on the 16th, and 
in Edinburgh on the 17th and 18th. 





FRANCE. 





Panis, April 8th, 1874. 

The grotto chapel of St. Rock presented this 
Easter new attractions, the curé giving his parish- 
ioners an abridgment of the ‘ Ober-Ammergau 
Passion Play.”” The orchestral and vocal parts of 
the service were performed by artists called from the 
different opera houses. It is a mistake to procure 
for religious celebrations singers and instrumentalists 
unable in church to divest themselves of a stagey 
manner. This objection applies equally to the 
Rossinian ‘ Stabat ” at St. Eustache. 

The Parisians have been enjoying a pilgrimage to 
the foire au pain d’épices—gingerbread fair, which 
is held at the top of the Faubourg St. Antoine. To 
appreciate and enjoy the foire au pain d’épices, you 
should go there at night. The crowd go to the fair 
in family parties, the mothers carrying babies in 
their arms, and in some cases wheeling them along 
in perambulators. Every dozen yards or so there 
are carts, like those of our costermongers, stored 
with gingerbread, and surmounted by a huge wheel. 
A huge gingerbread figure is put up for raffling. 
Tickets, a penny each, are delivered to all comers, 
and when thirty or forty have been sold, round goes 
the wheel, and the holder of the ticket, whose 
number comes out first, walks off with the prize. 
These gingerbread lotteries are largely patronised, 
more so than the elaborate stalls in the Place du 
Tréne, where prices are higher and the excitement 
of gambling is wanting. In former days, the ginger- 
bread figures were supposed to represent political 
personages. Last year M. Thiers was the favourite. 
This year the censorship vetoed the sale of the 
homme eminent’s effigy, and Gambetta and Marshal 
MacMahon were also prohibited. The gingerbread 
people had, therefore, to fall back on their old 
models, dating as far back as the Crimean war. 
Gingerbread, however, is not the only attraction. 





There were no less than fifty whirligigs and merry- 


go-rounds, and the number of grown-up men and 
women that seemed to take delight in being whirled 
round on wooden horses was something amazing, 
Then there were circuses, booths, tumblers, pro- 
fessional wrestlers, shooting galleries (chiefly cross. 
bows), and “ American waxworks,” the owner of 
which was not afraid to take in vain the name of 
the great Barnum. These waxworks contained an 
effigy of Marshal MacMahon, after Sedan, supported 
by General Wimpffen. This seems to have escaped 
the lynx-eyed censor, who objected to the Marsha; 
being sold as gingerbread. There was also the 
inevitable ball, which was not largely patronised: 
The most popular entertainment next to the 
whirligigs was a booth where several champions in 
shocking bad condition challenged all comers. The 
champions invariably allowed themselves to be 
beaten, and immediately afterwards sent round the 
hat—a very ’cute idea, which certainly paid. 

A series of imposing ceremonies of a quasi-political 
nature was last week commenced at Notre Dame. 
The cathedral was crowded with worshippers and 
sightseers, who came to witness the solemnity, or 
rather the manifestation. More than ten thousand 
matrons, young ladies, and little girls belonging to 
the society of Les Enfants de Marie, had already 
assembled in the nave. The little girls were in blue 
and white, and most of the ladies wore the prie-Dieu 
style of dress (against which the Abbé Codaine has 
been preaching, by the bye, this Lent, as too 
theatrical), and badges of the Virgin’s Association, 
A hymn to the Sacred Heart was sung at the 
beginning of the service. It began with the words, 
“* Dieu de Clémence, Dieu, Protecteur.” The effect 
of several thousand young, clear, and fresh voices, 
sustained with the rolling notes of the organ, was 
wonderfully impressive. The English promoters of 
Passion Concerts should come to Notre Dame to 
learn how to form choruses, and to turn infantile 
voices to account in sacred music. After the hymn 
there was a procession, in which all the children of 
Mary holding lighted wax candles joined. As they 
walked along the aisles they and the clergy, who 
were very numerous, chanted litanies in honour of 
Notre Dame—of Mary, Queen of Angels, succour of 
Christians and protectress of France. Towards the 
close of the procession the nervous excitement which 
was noticeable from the outset became painfully 
apparent; sobs and tearful exclamations broke 
forth. 








LAW AND POLICE CASES. 





Appison v. LAVERNE. 

Amongst the causes tried at the Liverpool assizes 
on Saturday was an action by Mr. Addison, of the 
Prince of Wales Theatre, in that town, against Miss 
Patty Laverne, for breach of agreement to perform in 
the opera bouffe “‘ Fille de Madame Angot ” recently 
produced at his theatre. The counsel for the plaintiff 
having stated that his client’s principal reason for 
taking proceedings was to show that, having announced 
Miss Laverne’s engagement, he had been prevented, 
by no fault of his, from carrying out that arrange- 
ment, his lordship suggested that, as Mr. Addison’s 
object was probably accomplished, the case might be 
settled. It was then agreed to withdraw a juror. 
The counsel for the defence intimated that, if the 
ease had proceeded, he was prepared to prove that 
Miss Laverne was prevented by illness from fulfilling 
the engagement. Some ludicrous features were in- 
troduced into the trial. Mr. Russell, counsel for the 
plaintiff, having mentioned the word “ opera bouffe,” 
Mr. Justice Denman was fatally inspired to say, “I 
think that should be opera bouffé.” Mr. Russell, 
who knew better, merely replied with discretion “I 
will say so, my lord.” The judge added sententiously, 
“It is more shipshape.” We do not know what 
shipshape French is, as distinct from pure Parisian, 
but Mr. Justice Denman ought to teach French to 
the marines. 





FALL DOWN A TRAP. 

An inquest was held at St. Martin’s Vestry Hall, 
on the body of Henry Parr, a scene-shifter. De 
ceased took up a lamp from the floor 





and was 
Jcrossing the stage, when he seemed to miss bis 
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footing and fell down a trap into the cellar below, a 
height of 16 or 17 feet. The bottom of the cellar is 
stone and gravel. Bruised and insensible, he was 
taken to Charing Cross Hospital. The Coroner 
asked if the traps were obliged to be open in the 
afternoon, and the witness replied that they were 
while the work was going on. They were at work at 
the time of the accident. Deceased must have 
mistaken his way across the stage. The thigh bones 
were fractured. He died from the injuries and shock 
to the system the day after the accident. The jury 
returned a verdict of ‘* Accidental Death.” 








Tue ‘* RvELLE” or THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY.— 
The bed, at that time monumental and magnificently 
adorned, stood in the centre of one end of the room, 
and for princesses and ladies of high quality it was 
raised from the ground by a few steps, called the es- 
trade. Near the foot of the bed, and dividing the 

ment, stood a gilt balustrade, such as may 
still be seen in the room of Louis XIV. at Versailles. 
Each side of the bed within that reserved space was 
called the ruelle: it'was often still more enclosed 
by a colonnade reaching from the ground to the 
eiling, and it then formed an aledve.—‘* Mdme. de 
Sévigné,” by the Comtesse de Puliga. 





NEW MUSIC. 


SONGS. 


ABIRD SANG IN A HAWTHORN TREE. J.L. Hatton, 4s. 
ABSENCE AND RETURN. Franz Abt. 4s. 

A FISHER WIFE'S SONG. Virginia Gabriel. 4s, 
ALITTLE CLOUD. Ciro Pinsuti. 4s. 

APPLE BLOSSOMS. Alfred Plumpton. 4s. 

BLOSSOMS. J.L. Hatton. 4s.° 

CHILD AND THE SKYLARK, in F. Lindsay Sloper. 4s, 
CHILD AND THE SKYLARK, in G, with flute obbligato, 


Lindsa: ~ 48. 
DOLLY’S Vie L. Alfred Plumpton. 4s, 
FLY FORTH, O GENTLE DOVE. Ciro Pinsuti. 4s, 
GIVE ME YUUR HAND ONCE MORE. Lady Wm. Lennox, 


4s. i 

HAUNTED CHAMBER. Virginia Gabriel. 4s. 

I’M A FAIRY FREE AND LIGHT. E. L. Hime, 4s, 

KATHLEEN’S STORY. Michael Watson. 3s. 

MAGIC SPELL. W.C. Levey. 4s. 

MAY SONG, in C, D, and E flat. W.C. Levey. 4s. 

MY FAIREST LOVE. C.Oberthur. 4s, 

NELLIE. Glover. 3s. 

0H, THOU MOST LOVELY EVENING STAR. Richard 
Wagner. 4s. 

ONE ANOTHER. Harriet Young. 4s. 

RIPPLING WAVES. J. L. Hatton. 4s. 

SADLY SWEET. Odoardo Barri. 4s. 

SING, NOR LET ONE NOTE OF SADNESS. J. L. Hatton. 


4s. 
SONG OF THE SEA BREEZE. J.L. Hatton. 4s. 
STREAM, THE. J.L. Hatton. 4s. 
SPARE BUT ONE GENTLE THOUGHT. Berthold Tours, 


3a. 
TIT FOR TAT. Lindsay Sloper. 3s. 
THOUGHTS OF HEAVEN. Berthold Tours. 3s. 
THIS WORLD IS FULL OF BEAUTY. Lady Baker. 4s, 
VILLAGE CHURCH. J. L. Hatton. 4s. 
WHEN IN THE STILLY HOUR OF NIGHT. Franz 


Abt. 4s. 
_ YOU BE A SAILOR’S WIFE. Virginia Gabriel. 
8, 








LONDON : 
DUFF & STEWART, 147, OXFORD STREET 





MILLER AND HIS MAN, 
A DRAWING-ROOM EXTRAVAGANZA, 
WRITTEN BY 
F. C. BURNAND, 
“wirn SONGS sr 
ARTHUR SULLIVAN. 
The incidental Music Composed and Adapted by 
JAMES F. SIMPSON, 


Paice 2s, 6d. Net. 


Iondon: J. B, Cramer and Co., 201, Regent-street, W. 


eens 





Practica, Success ALWAYS BEGETS ConFipzNcs.—For all 
painful affections and disordered action of the liver and bowels, 
one single trial of Holloway’s Pills will demonstrate that they 
possess regulating and renovating powers in a high degree. 
They speedily restore thé appetite, lessen the unpleasant dis- 


a. 
b. 
Cc. 


d 
6. 
f. 


THE BOOK OF COMMON PRAISE. 


Organist and Director of the Foundling Chapel; Organist of the Sacred Harmonic Society ; Superintendent 


day. . | 
inner melodious.” —Orchestra. 


Preface, ‘ will furnish alternatives for most of the hymn-books now in use.’ They are carefully adapted to the 
words, and many are of considerable merit. The melodies are pleasing and attractive, and the harmonies well 
——- We particularly notice the tune for the hymn ‘ For thee, O dear, dear country,’ which is to our 


contains the Magnificat arranged as sung at All Saints’ on festivals,”—-Church Review 























Now Ready. Second Edition, 


Arranged and Principally Composed by 
Co. 8. With b 18 a, 


Choirmaster of the Hertfordshire Church Choral Union; and late Organist and Director of 
the Choir of All Saints’, Margaret Street, 


To WHICH ARE ADDED 


CHANTS FOR THE MAGNIFICAT AND NUNC DIMITTIS, 


As Sung on Festivals at All Saints’, Margaret Street; 
AND 


RESPONSES FOR ADVENT AND LENT, 
With FOURTEEN NEW DOUBLE CHANTS, &c, 


HYMNS AND TUNES. Bound in cloth, 8s. 6d. ; postage, 4d. 

THE SAME. Limp cloth flush, 2s. 6d. ; postage, 33d. 

TUNES ONLY. Suitable for ‘Hymns Ancient and Modern,’ ‘The People’s Hymnal,’ and all the 
modern Hymn Books. Bound in cloth, 1s. 6d.; postage, 2d. 

THE SAME. Limp cloth flush, 1s. ; postage, 2d. 

WORDS OF HYMNS ONLY. Bound in cloth, 8d.; Postage, lid, 

THE SAME. Limp cloth, 6d.; postage, 1d. 


“* There is no comparing the ‘ Book of Common Praise’ with any of the popular hymn-books of the present 
The tunes are beautifully harmonized, great pains having been evidently bestowed to make the 





“In it there are many new tunes for some of our favourite hymns which, as Mr. Willing states in his 


ar preferable to the tune in ‘Hymns Ancient and Modern.’ We notice also with pleasure that the book 





London: J. T. HAYES, Lyall Place, Eaton Square; and 4, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 





of 


exigencies of vocalisation. 















Second Edition. Now Ready. Limp Cloth, ONE SHILLING (Postage 2d.) 


THE PSALTER: 


POINTED FOR CHANTING. 
WITH THE CANTICLES, &., AND ATHANASIAN CREED, 


By C, EDWIN WILLING. 


Two objects are kept chiefly in view :—Ist, The due emphasis and force of the words; and, 2ndly, The 


So 


** An Edition is also published in Cloth Boards, Red Edges, Price 2s. ; by Post, 2s, 8d. if 


In this Edition the Proper Psalms for Certain Days have been collected, obviating the inconveni ‘ 
finding each Psalm, and will be found at the end of the book. © Cogeasd neperetiinen 





London: J. T, HAYES, Lyall Place, Eaton Square; and 4, Henrietta Street,jCovent Garden. 





Price Fourpence ; by Post, Fourpence Halfpenny. 
FUNERAL HYMN. 


“SAFE HOME!” 


Extracted from “‘ The Book of Common Praise.” 
Toe Worps sy THE LATE REV. J. MASON NEALE, D.D. 
Music sy C. E. WILLING, 
Late Organist and Choirmaster of All Saints’, Margaret Street ; Organist of the Foundling Hospital. 








London: J. T. HAYES, Lyall Place, Eaton Square; and 4, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 








Organist and Director of the Choir of the Foundling Chapel, ro my coreg Choirmaster of the Hertford- 
shire Church Choral Union; and late Organist and Director of the Choir of All Saints’, Margaret 


Price Threepence ; by Post, Threepence Halfpenny, 


THE CANTICLES, 


EASTER ANTHEMS, AND ATHANASIAN CREED ; 
POINTED FOR CHANTING. 


By C, EDWIN WILLING, 







All Street. 





Londop ; 7, T. HAYES, Lyall Place, Eaton Square; and 4, Henrietta Street, Covent Gardep, 
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J. B. CRAMER & COS 


PIANOFORTES. 


28 GUINEAS. 
PIANETTE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut Case. Height, 3 ft. 5 in. 
£2 12s. 6d. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


84 GUINEAS. 
PIANETTE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut Case. 
£3 3s. per Quarter on the Three Years System, 


40 GUINEAS. 
PIANETTE, 
In olid Mahogany, for extreme climates. 
€4 4s, per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


42 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
Height, 3 ft. 11 in. 
£3 18s, 9d. per Quarter on the Three Years System, 





° 
In Rosewood Case. 


46 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
In Walnut. 
£4 4s. per Quarter on the Three Tears System. 


50 GUINBAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut. Trichord Treble. 
£4 14s. 6d. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


50 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
In solid Mahogany, for extreme climates. 
£5 5s. per Quarter on the Three Years System, 


55 GUINEAS. 
SEMI-OBLIQUE PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut. 
£5 5s. per Quarter on the Three Years System, 





50 GUINEAS 
THE “BOUDOIR OBLIQUE” 
NEW PIANOFORTE. 


Trichord. Patent Check Action. Height, 34 ft.; 
width, 44 ft. 
£4 14s. 6d. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 
*,* This instrument is more convenient in size, 
more effective in tone, more agreeable in touch, and 
more elegant in appearance than any Pianoforte 
hitherto made. 


90 GUINEAS. 
SHORT GRAND PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood. Length, 6 ft. 
£9 9s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


*,* The same full quality and body of tone is 
obtained in this instrument as in ordinary Grands. 
The diminution of size will obviate the objection 
which so often acts as a drawback to the introduc- 

tion of a ‘‘ Grand Pianoforte ” in drawing rooms, 





110 GUINEAS. 
BOUDOIR GRAND PIANOFORTBH, 
In Rosewood. Length, 7) ft. 
£10 10s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


J. B. CRAMER AND CO., 
PIANOFORTE GALLERY, 
(LARGEST IN BUROPE.) 

207 & 209, REGENT STREET, W. 


J. B. CRAMER & CO.’S 
AMERICAN ORGANS. 


\} 
\ 
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0.—4} Octave Melodeon, with packing 
GOED oc cdccecncenscnes n00ee 
1.—5 Octaves, Knee Swell, Case in 
polished Ash, Oak, Black Wal- 
nut, or Mahogany .......... 
2.—Two Stops, with Knee Swell, Case 
OBO. 2 sacccrcceccercccis 
3.—Four Stops and Knee Sw ell, Case 
in polished Ash, Black Wal- 
nut, or Mahogany .. oe 
4.—Six Stops and Knee Swell, Pa- 
nelled Case in Ash, Oak, Black 
Walnut, or Mahogany ...... 
4a.—With Sub Bass (in place of Forte) 
4b.—With Sub Bass, and Vox Humana 
(in place of Tremolo)........ 
5.—Eight Stops, two Knee Svwells, 
Elegant Veneered Case in 
Rosewood or Walnut........ 
5a.—With Vox Humana (in place of 
Tremolo) «..ccccsscscccses 
6.—Nine Stops, two Knee Swells, very 
handsome Case in Black Wal- 
nut (with Octave Coupler, £5 
OXtTA) oc cccsccccccccscecs 
'7.—-Ten Stops, two Knee Swells, hen 
some panelled Black Walnut 
8.—The above with Octave Coupler, 
Basso Prolongo, Full Organ 
Knee Pedal, &c. (superior 
finish) ....cccccccccccceres 
9.—Five Stops, Knee Swell, very hand- 
‘some panelled Resonant Case 
in Black Walfiut .......... 
9a.—Seven Stops, Automatic Swell, 
and Knee Swell........... 
9b.—Eight Stops, Automatic Swell, 
and Knee Swell 
9c.—Seven Stops and Knee Swell.... 
9d.—Eight Stops and Knee Swell.... 
9e.—Eight Stops and Knee Swell .... 
9f.—Ten Stops and Knee Swell 
9g.—Two Manuals, Twelve Stops, and 
Knee Swell and Full Organ.. 85 
10.—Thirteen Stops, Full Organ and 
Knee Bwell 00... cecccscoses 
11.—Ten Stops, 24 Octaves German 
Pedals, Foot and Hand Blowers 
and Foot Swell ...... eecee 
12.—Two Manuals, Thirteen Stops, 
Full Organ and Knee Swell, 
and Hand Blower 
13.—Two Manuals, Fourteen Stops, 
Pedals, Foot Swell and Hand 
++.-125t0150,, 
Larger Instruments, by Estimate. 
*,* Nos. 9, 9a, 9b, 9, 9d, 9e, Hf, and 9g, are in Resonant Cases, | 


12 Guineas 
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Organ Chair, Plain Solid Black Walnut, £1 18s. ; 
Stuffed Velvet or Morocco Seat and Back, £2 10s. 


J. B. CRAMER & CO., 


American Organ and Harmonium Rooms, 
201, REGENT STREET, W., axp 43, MOORGATE 
STREET, LONDON; 








J. B. CRAMER & CO’s 
HARMONIUMS, 


No. 1, 
CRAMER’S SCHOOL HARMONIUM, 
IN OAK OR AMERICAN WALNUT, £6 6s, 
MAHOGANY, £6 6s. 
Four Octaves. 


No. 2. 
CRAMER’S COTTAGE HARMONIUM. 
IN OAK OR AMERICAN WALNUT, £7 7s, 
MAHOGANY, £8 8s. 
Five Octaves. 


No. 3. 
IN OAK OR AMERICAN WALNUT, £9 9s. 
MAHOGANY, £10 10s. 


One Stop. 
Expression and Wind Regulator, 
No. 4. 
OAK, £12 12s.; ROSEWOOD, £13 13s, 
WALNUT, £14 14s, 
Five Stops. 
Forté. Expression, 
Tremolo. Forté. 
Petite Expression. 
And Wind Regulator. 
No. 5. 
OAK, £15 15s.; ROSEWOOD, £16 16s.; 
WALNUT, £17 17s. 
Eight Stops. 
Forté. Petite Expression. 
Tremolo. Expression. 
Voix Celeste. Cor ias, 
Flute. Forté. 
And Wind Regulator. 
No. 6. 
OAK, £24; ROSEWOOD, £25 10s. 
WALNOUT, £27. 
Twelve Stops 
Tremolo. Flute, Expression. 
Voix Celeste. Petite Expres- Cor Anglais. 
Forté. sion. j Bourdon, 
Clarinette. Grand Jeux. Forté. 
Sourdine. 


No. 7. 
OAK, £38; ROSEWOOD, £40; WALNUT £42, 
Sixteen Stops. 


Tremolo. Flute. Bourdon. 
Voix Celeste. Petite Expres- Clarion. 
Forté. sion. Basson, 
Hautbois. Grand Jeux. Forté. 
Fifre. Expression. Sourdine, 
Clarinette. Cor Anglais. 

With Knee Action. 

No. 8. 
OAK, £45; ROSEWOOD, £47 10s. 

WALNUT, £50. 

Seventeen Stops. 
Tremolo. Clarinette. Cor Angla 
Musette. Flute. Bourdon. 
Voix Celeste. Petite . Expres- Clarion. 
Forté. sion. Basson. 
Hautbois. Grand Jeux. Forté. 
Fifre. Expression. Sourdine. 

With Knee Action, 


No. 9. 
OAK, £50; ROSEWOOD, £52 10s, 
WALNUT, i 


Nineteen Stops. (Church Model. 


Tremolo. Flute. Clarion. 
Voix Celeste. Petite Expres- a 
Musette. sion. . 
Forté. Grand Jeux. Senitane Bour- 
Hautbois. Expression. don. 
Fifre. Cor Anglais. Voix Humaine. 
Clarinette. Bourdon. Sourdine. 

With Kne® Action, 

No. 10. 


OAK, £70; ROSEWOOD, £73; WALNUT, £76 
Twenty- nas Sanat (Two —— 


Forté. n. 
Voix Celeste. Dlactnsthe, oe 
Deuxieme Haut- Flute. 

bois. Petite Expres- Sourdine. 
Apsonaeeneit sion. Accouplement. 
| Tremolo. Grand Jeux. Deuxieme Bas- 
Musette. 5 myiperm son. 
Forté. ‘or Anglais. Voix Humaine, 
Hautbois. Bourdon. . Forté, 





J.B. CRAMER AND CO., 
HARMONIUM ROOMS 





Can also be obtained at BRIGHTON, DUBLIN, and 
BELFAST 


199 & 201, REGENT STREET, W, 
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J, B. CRAMER & C0.’S NEW SONGS, 


BY ARTHUR S. SULLIVAN. 


__ 














8. d, 
Thore wits & WEP... 2.2.10 rerecccccnrcccccceccsecscesess & O 
Gwoet GTOAMMNE. 50 cscccvccccccrcccrccceccctsceesccccce & O 
SONG TEE OF BITES o.0.o5 v0 06.00.0000 cr ccccsceccsssoess @ © 
Guinevere! (Sung by Malle. Titiens), in C and E flat.... 4 0 
Thin Saher Gra oe cc cc cc cs cccccccccccccccccccccecens & O 
Oh! ma Charmante (French Song) ..........eeeseseses 4 0 
Git Della BAER 0 co cvccccccccccscccaccccecccscccccscese & @ 

BY LOUISA GRAY. 
My white r08@ .. 1... sccscossccccccccsccccccvccevcvccee & O 
Le Jour de Féte (Sung by Mdme. Lancia) ............ 4 0 
Forgotten. (Sung by Mr, Sims Reeves), In Eflat&G.. 4 0 
Under the cliffs, Ballad. (Tenor) .........s....se0008 4 0 
Oft I wander. (Mezzo-Soprano or Contralto) ........6. 4 0 
My old love, “‘Remembrance” ,.....s0ssceceseceseeees & 0 
BY O. BARRI, 

PT VR oc cc cece cveccede cvecscccccccccagccesocsse @ @ 
Fave Tekeeme (TG) 00 cc cece-ccccccccecsoscceccenccccsecee 4 © 
Alone for ever. In D and F, (Sung by Mdme, Titiens) .. 4 0 
The Fairy QNBWOE .ncccccccccccccccsvscccvevcsbeccccces 40 
Mom amare bao cvssccreceedeecs ve 000d se recccceeescctods 40 
Love's golden past ......ccscsssecccresccscsesccssesece & O 





-—_— — 


BY MISS PHILP. 


ee 








Pho hidden Chord 2. ..ccccccccccccccccccccsscccccccssse & O 
The night closes o'er her. (Sung by Mdme, Rudersdorff), 4 0 
Happy! (Sung by Malle, Liebhart) .......sseseeseeee 4 0 
BY VIRGINIA GABRIEL. 
Words, Vain Words... 0c ..scrccccccscccccscccesvccsecces & 0 
The sea swallOWS......ssseseeereees » 40 
)  _FSSPERTTITITETEEIT TLL Teer 40 
The Choice, in E flat and G.. ...sscccesesvgeccsscesere 4 0 
TReRG Sac ce ccccce co cccccccesccnpecccoccccceccccccss & O 
Spirit LOVE .. weccccccccccvcccccceccccccescces » 40 
Twilight .. ..cscoccee . 40 
TRO TI kc 00 bose cieterstbkiotsiohanmuan & © 
Friends .......+...+.+»Dedicated to Mdme, Bodda-Pyne 4 0 
Clear the Way ..00.cccvesccccerccccececccece - 40 





BY ALFRED PLUMPTON, 








The Trooper (Sung by Mr. Maybrick) ...ssssesessesee 4 0 
The Wanderers, (Sung by Mdlle. Drasdil) ............ 4 0 

The above are suitable for cither Contralto or Baritone voices, 
I once had a sweet little doll, dear. In G and B flat. 

(Sung by Miss Enriquez) ........0+0++. veseccccocces 6 @ 
BY THE COUNTESS OF CHARLEMONT, 
AR iia ices s;s6 cannncseesas-0k 0 40 
IIE is: cc 00 se cceveasaes 40 


DPM 00 cesv casi cccccveccunnss cust trcosbecsessiee -@ © 





» BY HENRY SMART. 


The Reindeer Bells, Song. (Baritone) teececcececeress & O 
Queen of Beauty Song. (Tenor) ...........2seeeeees 
The Land of the Setting Sun. Duet, ezz0-Soprano 


a 
So 


and Tenor) ....... ve 3 0 
PRO OUT GAN GEE OG. 5 x 00 isc bbe: sede 6s evepscctersase OM 
I TN, 8 000) asc sco occ een pnehageoabes Le 
By the old Corn Mill......sscssesscccsssscssevcseccecs @ 0 

a oe 
LONDON: 


J. B. CRAMER & CO., 
REGENT STREET, W. 





— 


| CRAMERS’ 
CITY PIANOFORTE ROOMS, 


43, MOORGATE STREET, 


NOW CONSIST OF 


SEVEN SPACIOUS APARTMENTS. 


Two of the adjoining tenements have been recently added to the already existing 
accommodation, and have been converted into a suite of noble Saloons, affording space 
for an unusual, if not unrivalled, display of Pianofortes by the principal manufacturers 
—-V1Z., 


BROADWOOD, COLLARD, ERARD, KIRKMAN & CRAMER. 


To each maker a room is assigned, and for the first time in the City of London there 
is an establishment containing within itself a large and carefully selected Stock of 
Pianofortes by all these eminent manufacturers. 


By this combination, purchasers, instead of being compelled as heretofore to visit 
the different Pianoforte manufactories, situated as they are in various parts of London, 
will find the productions of the above firms in all their varieties in one establishment, 
with the further advantage of prices precisely the same as those charged by the manu- 
facturers themselves. 


First Saloon: Pianofortes . . 
Second Pianofortes . . 


a 
——— 


— 





by BROADWOOD. 
by COLLARD. 


Third ,»  Pianofortes . . by HRARD. 

Fourth ,,  #Pianofortes .. by KIRKMAN. 
Fifth » Pianofortes . . by CRAMER. 
Sixth » Harmoniums. . by CRAMER. 
Seventh ,, American Organs by CRAMER. 


In the numerous smaller rooms are instruments that have been in use, and which 
are sold at prices more or less reduced, or hired at the usual monthly, quarterly, or 
yearly rates. 





THE THREE YEARS’ SYSTEM OF HIRE 


originated by Cramers, although it has been partially adopted by others, is carried 
out on a large and liberal scale only by themselves. 


This system is not applied solely to Cramers’ Pianofortes, but to the various 
descriptions of Grand and Upright Instruments manufactured by Broapwoop, Coniarp, 
Erarp, end Kiremay, the great makers of the trade. 


The advantages of dealing with Cramers may be thus summarised :—Economy of 
time and money ; certainty of a fine instrument, the best only being selected ; facility 
of contrast, efficient performers being always at hand to test the power, and to explain 
the peculiarities of each instrument as regards quality of tone and susceptibility of 
ood the greatest number as well as the greatest variety from which to select. 





CRAMERS’ GALLERY IN REGENT STREET 


is also full of a magnificent selection of 


PIANOFORTES, HARPS, HARMONIUMS, AMERICAN ORGANS, 
AND ORGANS FOR CHURCH AND CHAMBER. 





At BRIGHTON, 


In addition to their present Warerooms, 64, WEST STREET, Onamens have 
opened a very elegant New Saloon in the WES TERN ROAD, where Families 

iting the Coast can be readily accommodated with any kind of Pianoforte by any 
of the well-known makers, as well as with Harmoniums and American Organs, which 
are issued from their factories in Kentish and Camden Town in large and steadily 
increasing numbers, and at prices ranging from 5 to 200 guineas, ; 





Illustrated Price Lists and all information on application to 
J. B, CRAMER & CO., Recent Srrezt, W. 
J. B. CRAMER & CO., Moorgate Srrzer, Cry. 
J. B. CRAMER & CO., Wast Sraset, & Wastenn Roap, Briauton. 
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ARTHUR S. SULLIVAN'S 
ORATORIO, 


“THE LIGHT OF THE WORLD.” 


PRICE, CLOTH BACK, 10s 6d. FULL BOUND IN CLOTH, 12s. 6d. 


PART THE FIRST. 


8. d. a. 








LET US NOW GO EVEN UNTO JERUSALEM. Chorus of BLESSED ARE THEY THAT ARE PERSECUTED. Solo (z.).. . 
Ghaphianll <<; <evdae Ledeccvscteedbecdeeduedsdeae 1 3 HE MAKETH THE SUN TO RISE. Chorus ..............., } te 

THE WHOLE EARTH IS AT REST. Chorus of Shepherds .... 0 9 WEEP YE NOT FOR THE DEAD. (In Beruany.) Introduction, &. 0 109 

IN RAMA WAS THERE A VOICE HEARD. Solo (s.) and THE GRAVE CANNOT PRAISE THEE. Chorus.............. 1 9 
CHASES 0:00:00 0000 0'60000bed0s000sccescccsbewbeseaeeeseewnes 0 9 BLESSED BE THE KINGDOM. Chorus of Disciples.......... 

I WIEd, POUR MY SPERTT.. Ghettiswcsccsckevidvocdre caquesss 1 9 If THOU HADST ENOWN. Golo (B.) ....cccvescccvesstvecs } Fe 

DOUBTLESS THOU ART OUR FATHER. Quintet (s.s.4.7.3.).. 1 1 HOSANNA TO THE SON OF DAVID. Trio (s.s.4.) and Chorus... 1 4 








PART THE SECOND. 




















.d, . 

YEA, THOUGH I WALK THROUGH THE VALLEY. Quartet — THE LORD IS RISEN. Chorus (8.9..7.B.B.) ...ssssceseseeeees 09 
WARS | ecckessno<scagetivbegs oiekensirsolehssseni 0 6 | HIM HATH GOD EXALTED, Finale Chorus..........4. anveee 1 3 
MEN AND BRETHREN. Chorus .......sscsseseseeceseeseees 1 6 
The above are printed separately for the convenience of Choral Societies, in the small size, 
THE FOLLOWING ARE PUBLISHED SEPARATELY, FULL SIZE. 

. d. .d, 
REFRAIN THY VOICE FROM WEEPING. In A flatandG (x) 4 0 | IF YB BW RISEN (2,)..,........ccrerseronccrerseeeesensscecs ra 
DAUGHTERS OF JERUSALEM. In Band A flat (B.) .......... 4 0 | HOSANNA TO THE SON OF DAVID. Chamber Trio.......... 3 0 
WEEP YE NOT FOR THE DEAD (6) ......cesceseeeeeenecnes 4 0 | BETHLEHEM—PASTORAL SYMPHONY. Instrumental Solo .. 3 0 
GOD SHALL WIPE AWAY ALL TEARS. InEandG (c.)...... 40. | 

Lonpon: J. B. CRAMER AND CO., 201, REGENT STREET, W. 
JACOB. 
A Sacred Cantata. 
THE WORDS COMPILED FROM THE HOLY SCRIPTURES, BY 
c 
JI. CGC. M CAUVU L. 
THE MUSIC COMPOSED BY 
FEHNRY SMART. 
PRICE, CLOTH BACK, 6s. FULL BOUND IN CLOTH. 8s, 

8s. d, 8. d. 
BLESSED I8 THE MAN. Chorus (8.A.1.B.) ..cessssssesseeeress 010 | BEHOLD HOW GOOD AND PLEASANT Chorus (Unaccompanied) 0 4 
HAPPY ART THOU, 0 JACOB, Chorus (8.4.7.B.) ....2+0+s000++ 1.8 | OH, PRAISE THE LORD. Finale Chorus............+ joasepnes 09 





The above pieces are published separately, for the convenience of Choral Societies. 





THE FOLLOWING ARE 











Priated and Puulahos by Fauve Sirs, ot 6, Klag-tent, Goldee-oquar,in the County of Mdloes, at Yoo prtnting-ofle of Bare & 0o., 6b, King-atreet atoreunid—Friday, April 10Uy Th 
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